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A Family of Great Owls 


By WILLIAM COGSWELL CLARKE 


HE Hoo! hoo! hoo! of the Barred Owl, issuing 
from the depths of the wood on a cloudy summer’s 
day, or at eventime, usually attracts attention 

and passing comment. To some it is a mournful sound, 
while to those who have a taste for the fields, it is most 
pleasing and effective in giving a touch of the wild woods 
to the surroundings. For the sake of those who have re- 
gard for the big bird, I venture to publish the following short sketch. 

One Sunday, late in April, 1902, we were driving through a well-grown 
patch of hard wood in Schraalenburgh, New Jersey, and, as we passed along, 
a companion had the good luck to spy a fluffy, grayish white object at the foot 
of a large white oak. This tree stood among others only twenty feet back from 
the roadside. Hastening to the spot, we found a partially grown Barred Owl, 
which had fallen out of its nest, either through some accident or because the 
nest was naturally insecure. Judging from the mentality later displayed by 
this baby owl, I rather hesitate to criticize the wisdom of its parents in selecting 
such a location, and in building only a mere suggestion of a nest in an open 
fork made by three limbs projecting from the main trunk of the tree. The little 
one, not at all hurt by the fall, was at once adopted and taken home. 

Because of many past experiences with several varieties of young Hawks, 
I was most agreeably surprised at the extreme gentleness and friendliness dis- 
played from the first by this littke Owl. He was still in his downy coat, and, as 
yet, too young to stand on his legs. We fed him on fresh meat, supplemented, 
when possible, by mice and deceased young chickens and ducks. The importance 
of feeding growing Hawks, Crows, and Owls on these little animals is well 
known. If these carnivorous birds do not receive small, readily digested bones, 
their supply of lime salts will be so meager that rickets will result; that is, the 
developing bones in the young bird will be structurally so weak that they will 
either break or bend and become deformed, as the increasing weight of the grow- 
ing bird is thrown upon them. I remember well a young Red-shouldered Hawk 


= 
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that came to grief from a too liberal supply of butcher’s meat without sufficient 
bone to provide lime. 

Our Owl thrived from the first, and, until he was old enough to go about 
out-of-doors, he slept at night in a large basket in the house. Since he insisted 
on being fed at daybreak, I kept him near my bed, and, when he woke me, 
calling, | would satisfy him. After that he would promptly go to sleep again. 
Most of his days were spent taking short naps, fixing his feathers, stretching his 
wings, and trying to fly. 

As he grew, we all obtained considerable amusement from watching his 
various antics. One interesting performance was to place him on the back of 
a gentle horse quietly eating grass on the lawn. The Owl would look about 
and feel very much at home, except that every time “ Winnie’’ turned to drive 
the flies away, he would scold her head with great energy, as if it were a strange 
animal attacking the one on which he was perched. 

He also furnished no end of entertainment for the hens, who used to form 
an admiring circle and stare at him. I am sure that what the hens said would 
have been interesting if we could have known it. Judging from his actions, the 
amusement obtained on the part of the hens was reciprocated. He would look 
from hen to hen, continually bobbing his head up and down, always moving 
his neck from side to side. His head thus moved in a perpendicular line each 
time, parallel to the line just described. This motion was employed whenever 
he wished to inspect critically any object at a distance. 

Our Owl, apparently, could see quite well even in bright sunshine; and, 
when sitting quietly on the piazza, he would follow, with the motion of his head, 
some one who might be passing along the road, which was about one hundred 
yards distant. 

As he grew and learned to fly, he went at large while people were about. 
At other times we shut him up, because we feared that a stranger might shoot 
him. He certainly surprised me by his friendliness, gentleness and intelligence, 
although, it must be confessed, that as regards the latter quality, he never equaled 
any of my Crows, Bluejays, or Purple Grackles. 

Our Owl, to my knowledge, never caught any birds, or obtained food for 
himself in any way, but depended exclusively for his living upon us. 

He reached his full growth in about three months, and, from that time on, 
simply perfected himself in the art of flying. While he lived with us, he made 
use of only two sounds: one, resembling a hissing noise, he employed when 
frightened or when he wished to protest; the other, a high-pitched, short whistle, 
rapidly repeated, he used when he was pleased or hungry, or when he wished 
to attract attention. 

In the fall, realizing that he might be shot if he were free about the grounds, 
and yet hating to shut him up, we decided to put him back in the woods where 
his family had lived. So, early in September, after giving him a square meal, 
we released him near the place where he was hatched. He flew to a tree and 
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began to bob his head up and down, becoming at once interested in his new 
surroundings, while we drove rapidly away. We have always hoped that he met 
with a friendly Owl who gave him all the necessary lessons in woodcraft. 

The following spring, early in April, I went to the same spot. Knocking, 
from custom, on the trunk of a large, partially dead maple nearby, to see who 
might be at home, at once a 
Barred Owl flew out from the 
top. 

This tree was situated ideally 
for its purpose, on the edge of a 
dense swamp, surrounded by 
a growth of small maples and 
other hard wood. Climbing to 
the top, I found an extensive 
hollow, at the bottom of which 
were two newly hatched Owls 
and one egg. The old Owl re- 
turned during my investigation 
and watched me with consider- 
able interest. I went back the 
following week and removed the 
unhatched egg, which promptly 
exploded in my pocket, proving 
to my satisfaction that it would 
not have hatched. After that we 
visited the nest each week until 
the young birds flew away. 

The remnants of food found 
in the nest consisted of many 
feathers and one large sucker. 
Among the feathers which could 
be identified with certainty, there were, I am sorry to say, those of Robins and 
Flickers. We could not find the remains of any quadruped in the nest, and, 
because of the water which partly surrounded the foot of the tree, there was no 
other evidence preserved as to the nature of the Owls’ food. 

On our visits to the nest, we always saw one old bird, and, occasionally, both. 
They each kept a respectful distance from us and never made any effort to de- 
fend their home. Because of a gang of Crows, who had one or two nests nearby, 
the Owls were very chary of showing themselves. On two or three of our visits, 
they were seen, and what a hazing they received from their black neighbors! 
This certainly is one good reason that Owls have for keeping so shady in the 
daytime. 

The third spring following our introduction, the Owls were back at the 


YOUNG BARRED OWL 
Photographed by William Cogswell Clarke 
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same stand in the broken maple. I well remember with what acute interest we 
ranged ourselves about the tree for a good view of our friends, if by chance they 
might be at home. True enough, at the first knock, out the old lady came, with 
little, if any, hurry, just as if only a week had passed since we last saw her, while 
really a year had gone by since we had shooed her away from her crop of owlets. 
This year, the third since we had found the Owl family, two eggs were laid and 
two Owls were successfully raised. 

The fourth year, back we went to the same spot, but the Owls had not re- 
turned; nor, much to my regret, have they done so since that time. 

The question might be asked, why do we speak of these Owls as if they 
were one family, returning year after year? In reply, it must be admitted that 
this fact can not be proven, though it seems reasonable to suppose that it was 
the same family. On the other hand, it can not be disproven. Doubtless, most 
observers have known particular spots where, in the proper season, the hoo! hoo! 
of the Barred Owl is heard year after year; and, even if the nesting-site is not 
known, the locality is looked upon as the home of a single pair of birds. 

Our own Owl family has either moved away or else has fallen victim to 
the many people always willing to “try a shot,” as they say, at almost any bird, 
but, particularly, at one as large as a Barred Owl. The old maple, which had 
stood so many years, and, apparently, had furnished shelter to many birds and 
animals long before I found it, is now gone; succumbing, as many another home 
tree has done, to the so-called improvements, commended by so many and, 
unfortunately, regretted by only a few. 


IMMATURE NIGHT HERON 
Flashlight by Henry R. Carey, Portsmouth, N. H. 


The Brown Thrasher 


By CHARLES E. HEIL, Needham, Mass. 


, \HE Brown Thrasher is a common, every-day bird, from May to Septem- 
ber, in West Roxbury, Roslindale, and Needham, Massachusetts. It 
arrives in this vicinity about the first week in May; a few may sometimes 

be seen during the last week of April, but so far as I have observed, this is 

unusual. They generally arrive in pairs, and, when first seen among the under- 
growth of pasture and roadside, are very shy and suspicious, and show no 
sign of that bravery which some of them later display in defense of their young. 

As they flit across the road, from thicket to thicket, at this time of the year, 

they frequently make me think of a reddish wind-blown leaf. 

Some of the birds begin housekeeping a few days after their arrival, as I have 
found a bird sitting on four eggs on May to. Nests are composed of coarse twigs, 
bark and dead leaves, and, at times, dry grass is used; the lining is generally « 
fine roots; rarely, it is a combination of fine roots and fine twigs, and one nest 
I examined was lined with bark and dry grass. As a rule, the structures are 
well made, but some of the ground nests, when taken up, do not retain their 
shape. The favorite nesting localities are neglected, overgrown pastures and the 
borders of woods. Most of the nests I have found were placed on the ground, 
but they are frequently built in bushes and tangles of vines, and, on rare occa- 
sions, a nest may be found in a tree. Nests in bushes are not difficult to find, 
but those placed on the ground are very well concealed. A good way to find the 
latter is to pick out a likely looking pasture, beat over it, and, in this way, flush 
the bird, which is a close sitter, from the nest. 

The eggs are whitish, with profuse and even specks of reddish brown; but, 
when seen from a distance, strongly resemble ovoids of some plain brown wood. 
I have never found more than five eggs in a nest; four are usually laid and de- 
position occurs daily. Incubation usually commences before the last egg is laid, 
and in each of three instances under my observation, lasted about thirteen 
days. In localities where enemies abound, the young leave the nest at the end 
of ten or twelve days, and conceal themselves in the underbrush until able to 
fly. At this period, they are much like the parents in color, but do not have the 
yellow iris, this coming about the time of the August molt. Usually, two broods 
are reared during the season, which, beginning in early May, continues until 
well into July. While the young are in the nest, the parents generally are very 
brave, flying at and, sometimes, hitting the intruder, and they look fierce enough 
with their staring yellow eyes and sharp curving bills, to frighten away many small 
boys who would, otherwise, rob their homes. Nuttall says: “One of the parents, 
usually the male, seems almost continually occupied in guarding against any 
dangerous intruder.”” The appearance of the human intruder is heralded by 
the whistled Wheeu, which is followed by the loud kissing note if the person 
continues to advance. If an enemy gets close to some nests, the owners seem 
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Nest and eggs of Brown Thrasher. 4. Brown Thrasher, twelve days old. 
Brown Thrasher on nest. 5. A tame Brown Thrasher. 
Brown Thrasher, nine days old. 6. Brown Thrasher on nest. 
7. Young (seven days old) and parent 
Photographed by Christina J. Heil 
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to lose all timidity, and, uttering their peculiar, hoarse cry, which sounds to me 
more like the sharp tearing of a piece of stout cloth than anything else, fly fiercely 
at him. I have had the skin of my hand broken by their sharp bills when exam- 
ining nests containing young. This attack is conducted with such pathetic des- 
peration and is so touching that it makes me feel heartily ashamed of myself 
(when I am its object) and I oftimes beat a hasty retreat. 

Much has been said and written in praise of the Brown Thrasher’s song. 
Perched in some tree—tall or short, it matters not to him so long as he can 
stand among its topmost branches—he pours forth his medley. I must, to be 
entirely candid, confess that I do not like it. To my ear it is a confused and queer 
mixture of rapidly repeated notes. As Mr. Torrey says: “High notes and low 
notes, smooth notes and rough notes, all jumbled together in the craziest fashion.” 
Nevertheless, it has the quality of sincerity, and I go away feeling that the singer 
has earnestly tried to do his best. 

The food of this species consists of caterpillars, beetles, grasshoppers, and 
fruit of various kinds. In late August I have watched them among the rum- 
cherry trees, gulping down cherries—pulp and stone together. 

Cats and blacksnakes undoubtedly destroy some of the young in my neigh- 
borhood. On one of my rambles I found a nest with the bird sitting on three 
eggs, at the foot of a white birch sapling in a pasture near some houses. Two 
days later the young came from the shells; the next day I found an empty nest 
and scattered about it were the long tail-feathers and many small brown ones 
of a Thrasher. I suspect the author of this tragedy was a cat which sometimes 
prowled about the pasture. This species begins to leave during September. By 
the end of October, all Thrashers (with the possible exception of some abnormal 
fellow) have departed for the South. 


ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 
This bird was benumbed by the cold and went to sleep while I was focusing it To get this picture 
I had to touch the bird to wake him up. After R sun-bath of half an hour he flew up into a near-by 
tree and became quite lively. Golden’s Bridge, N. Y., May 12, 1907. By Warren C. Tudbury. 


A Bittern Study 


By AGNES M. LEARNED, Boston, Mass. 


HE first time that we saw the Bittern at Pleasant Valley Farm was late 
in the summer of 1906—too late to study his habits—so we resolved 
that we would see him as early in the spring as possible. We began to 
watch for him so early in the season that it seemed as though he would never 
come; but at last we were rewarded, when, on May 8, about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, he made his appearance in the cranberry bog quite near the house. 
We did not see him fly down, but heard the booming. The whole family had been 
listening for him, and at the first sound, the news went round that the Bittern 
had come! The younger members of the family hurried out, down to the edge 
of the bog, where we could see him very plainly. At our approach he became 
immovable, and we found that his ability to keep perfectly still was much greater 
than ours. As we were very anxious to see him at short range when he was boom- 
ing, we decided that all but one of the party should leave the vantage point 
behind a big apple tree (which ever after we called the Bittern tree), and thus 
test the Bittern’s ability to count! 

The experiment was a success, and it was only a few moments before he 
began to grow less rigid (he had been standing all this time with his long neck 
thrust straight in the air, and, at a distance, looked more like a stick than he did 
like a bird); then, growing more confident, walked about a little, then standing 
perfectly still, he gazed at the water and seemed to meditate. 

All at cnce, the feathers on his neck quivered, he looked as though he was 
taking one or two long, gulping breaths, his bill snapped loudly and quickly, 
and, with contortions which seemed ludicrous, he said pump-a-lunk, pump-a- 
lunk, pump-a-lunk. This was the beginning of our acquaintance with the Bittern, 
and we never tired of his company. 

For many days he arrived about five in the afternoon; for quite a while we 
wondered how long he stayed, then a wakeful member of the family heard him 
in the wee sma’ hours, and, later, the early riser of the family saw him in the 
brook that drains the bog. As the season advanced, he boomed with great vigor 
and many times at each performance; for instance, one evening he boomed 
seven tires in succession; he also became less shy, and one afternoon we:#ad the 
pleasure of*Secing him mount a tussock of grass and perform. Sometimes his 
booming woi{id sound like an old wooden pump, and sometimes like the driving 
of a stake. After the Whippoorwill arrived, the night was vocal with their 
alternate performafices, atfd,when, on rare occasions, they performed together, 
the effect was *#eitd- beyond description. 

Although the .Bittern came régularly,about five o’clock every afternoon, we 
neither saw nor heard him come or go, for there was no “hurrying sound of 
wings” to announce his arrival or departure, and it was a marvel to us that so 
large a bird could fly so silently. One afternoon two of us decided that, if possi- 
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ble, we would see him alight in the bog; so about half an hour before we thought 
he would arrive from the lower meadow (where we could hear him, but not see 
him), we took our places under the Bittern tree and waited nearly an hour for’ 
him; then, duties calling us, we left, only to hear, before we were hardly up to 
the house, the familiar pump-a-lunk from the bog. 

We had seen only one Bittern, and, as in our bird books there was no differ- 
ence in the description of the male and female, we could not tell which it was, 
but supposed it was the male. 

The cranberry bog lies northwest of the house, and southeast of the house 
there is a pretty little pond, made by damming up the trout brook that crosses 
the farm. At one point this brook runs within one hundred feet of the house, 
and here we saw, one perfect Sunday morning in June (the goth), the Bittern; 
but not as we had seen him before, for on his back he wore two clusters of beau- 
tiful white plumes that fluttered softly in the morning air. 

How proud he was! He stood perfectly still; he waded in the brook; he walked 
slowly on its bank, all the time as conscious of his adorning as any beau, and 
perfectly willing that the entire family should admire him—from the piazza. 
He posed under the old apple tree beside the brook; the combination of grasses, 
gnarled tree trunk and Bittern making a veritable Japanese scene. 

We were surprised and delighted, and went at once to our bird books to see 
what the beautiful white feathers were called; but, alas, not a book mentioned 
them! and later research at the library failed to reveal any information. Only 
one spoke of them and said that Bitterns did not wear nuptial plumes. After 
much thought, we decided that the Bittern must be like its relatives, the Egrets, 
and wear nuptial plumes. We thought that the white feathers, or plumes, grew 
from the region of the scapulars; there were several on each side, they were not 
over five inches long and not less than three, and were soft and downy, and with 
the aid of a glass we could see them flutter in the light wind. 

Many questions filled our minds: Had this beautiful creature just arrived? 
Would it stay awhile? Where was the solitary bird that had been with us so long? 
Was it still here, or had it shyly hidden itself away ? 

At least two of these questions were answered, for the next morning we saw 
the Bittern of the Decoration stalking majestically through the cranberry bog, 
and a few days later flushed from the side of the pond a Bittern with no white 
plumes, so we felt sure there must be two. 

After this we neither heard nor saw the Bitterns for a long time, but we hoped 
they nested in the cranberry bog. Our hopes were realized, for when the grass. 
around the bog was cut, the 3oth of July, the men saw two small Bitterns in 
the grass. One of them, sad to relate, was caught by the mowing machine and 
killed before the driver knew of its presence, and, in order to save the life of 
the other, who courted a like fate, he caught it, tied its legs and laid it in a safe 
place, and, later, brought them both to the house. A Bittern on the lawn! In 
our wildest dreams we had never thought of that! 
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He was a most ungainly looking creature as he squatted on the lawn, wings 
outspread and bill snapping, ready to defend himself against any foe. His 
feathers were all quite buffy and were fluffy about the shoulders; his legs and 
feet were bright green sh yellow or yellowish green, and very, very clean. His 
bill was yellow and he had a yellow ring about the eye. 

We meant to take him back to his home, but he escaped and went down to 
the brook.. The next day we saw the old bird fly up toward the pond and we 
supposed she had found him. 

One day shortly after the capture of the young Bittern, we went out to the 
pond to see the water-lilies, and tried to get some that grew near the bank 
(the pond was so low that there was a muddy margin of a foot or more all around 
it). Stooping to get a perfect flower, we were startled by a peculiar sound— 
k-r-r-r-r-r. We could not imagine what it could be; nothing was to be seen, so 
we moved along the side cautiously, when k-r-r-r-r-r came the sound again. 
This time we decided that it came from a clump of water-grasses; so, very cau- 
tiously, we advanced and, for the third time, heard k-r-r-r-r-r, and looking over 
the clump saw the young Bittern squatting on the mud, wings outspread, on the 
alert for the enemy. 

The second time we saw one of the old birds fly up the brook to the pond, 
we hurried along to get another glimpse; but not a bird could we see, so turned 
away reluctantly, giving one last backward look. That moment of turning away 
was the old bird’s opportunity (although how she knew we were walking away 
will always be a mystery), for, as we gave that last backward look, we saw her 
make a long arm of her bill and place some dainty tidbit far down the throat of 
her offspring, looking for all the word, as she did so, like Mrs. Squeers adminis- 
tering sulphur and molasses to the little boys. 

The charm of the Bittern drew us often to the pond, and one day when there 
was no wind to ruffle the water and no clouds to dull the reflections, we seated 
ourselves to admire the natural beauties of the place. The trees, shrubs and rocks 
on the opposite side of the pond were perfectly reflected in its mirror-like surface, 
and we were lost in admiration of the scene, and almost forgot the Bittern, when 
suddenly we realized that she was part of the landscape. How daintily she moved, 
picking her way in and out between the rocks, at times so perfectly reflected in 
the water that we could see the markings on the feathers. She was in no haste 
and would lift her foot out of the water in such a way that there was not a ripple 
made. When she reached a point exactly opposite us, she seemed to realize 
that she was being watched and flew slowly back to the head of the pond, which, 
with its muddy margin, made an excellent feeding ground, and it was here 
that we flushed the Bittern for the last time that season. 
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A Bittern Photograph 
(See preceding page) 

SEND you by this mail a print from a negative made by myself at Nipper- 

sink Lake, Ill., on June 8, 1907, of an American Bittern on its nest. While 

pushing a boat through some marsh vegetation in this lake, I discovered 
the bird as seen in the picture. I was accompanied by students in bird-study 
from the University of Chicago. We approached the nest carefully, taking pic- 
tures at two or three intervals and constantly expecting the bird to fly. Finally, q 
we drew our boats up within a few feet of the nest. 

I had, unfortunately, used my last plate, but was able to borrow a camera 
from a student. The camera being of strange model, several minutes were re- 
quired in getting ready for a picture. This one was finally obtained, to the great 
relief of the students and myself. Still the Bittern sat motionless on its nest, 
except for a very slight shifting of the head in following my movements. At 
length, in order to see the eggs, it seemed necessary to lift the bird. When my 
hand was within less than eighteen inches of the nest, fear overcame the brood- 
ing instinct and the four eggs were abruptly exposed to view. A week later I 
visited the nest again. This time the bird permitted a picture at a boat’s length, 
approximately, but flew when we approached within eight feet of the nest. 

R. M. STRONG. 


GREEN HERON AND NEST 
Photographed by George Shiras, 3d, 
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Nesting Habits of the Henslow’s Sparrow 
By E. SEYMOUR WOODRUFF 


considered a rare bird in New England, is a regular and not uncom- 

mon summer resident in the vicinity of Litchfield, Conn. Because 
of their extremely shy and retiring habits, these birds are easily overlooked, 
even in a locality where they are not uncommon; but, if their song be once identi- 
fied, it is surprising to find how often and in how many different places it is 
heard,—places where their presence had never been previously suspected. The 
song is unique, and, once known, can never be mistaken for that of any other 
bird. To my ear it sounds exactly like the syllables cheer-r-r-up, with an upward 
inflection on the last syllable. 

Their favorite haunts are marshy hillside meadows covered with a fairly 
thick growth of spirea, shrubby cinquefoil and other shrubs, though, occa- 
sionally, they will be found in bog swamps in the river bottoms. They are very 
difficult to flush, preferring to skulk along the ground through the low growth, 
where it is almost impossible to see them. If one should be flushed, it will take, 
as a rule, but a very short flight, keeping close to the ground with a somewhat 
undulating and rapid flight, and then, dropping suddenly behind a tussock or 
plant, disappear completely. 

Though I have located many pairs of breeding birds during the past fifteen 
years, and have searched for their nests most patiently, my search had always 
been unrewarded until one day in the latter part of June, 1906. The way in 
which I found this nest taught me an interesting habit of this bird, and, at the 
same time, afforded me a probable explanation of why my previous searches 
had always been in vain. 

Again and again I have flushed a Henslow’s Sparrow from under my feet, 
and, each time, thought that at last I had found its nest; but, careful search 
would reveal nothing. So I would give it up for the time being, but on return- 
ing several times in the same day, or even on several different days, I would 
almost invariably flush the bird again from either the same spot or from one 
within a few feet of it. The fact that the bird would not always flush up from 
exactly the same spot made me believe that it ran a few feet from its nest each 
time before flushing; but a most careful search of every square inch of the ground 
within a circle of twenty or thirty feet in diameter would always result in failure 
to find it. “ 

In June, 1906, I located a pair of Henslow’s Sparrows in a narrow marsh 
in a pasture near the top of a high ridge. The marsh was covered with a growth 
of sphagnum moss, fine sedge grasses, and clumps of fern, spirea and sheep- 
laurel in the drier spots. For two days in succession (June 21 and 22, 1906), 
I had the same experience in regard to flushing the bird as that described above, 
but I finally came to the conclusion that it was the male that I was continually 
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flushing, for whenever I heard the familiar cheer-r-r-up, it seemed to invariably 
come from that very same spot. So I gave up all hope of finding his nest there 
and wandered on up through the marsh. When I had reached a spot fully sixty 
yards from where I had always seen the male Henslow’s Sparrow, I heard a bird 
chipping close to me down in the thick marsh grass and small ferns. I suspected 


HENSLOW’S SPARROW, FROM A MOUNTED SPECIMEN 


at once that this might be the female objecting to my presence in the neighbor- 
hood, though it was impossible to see her and I could not flush her, for when 
I walked toward the sound, she would run a few feet to one side and start chip- 
ping again. So I crossed over to the other side of the marsh and hid myself 
behind a small bush in hopes that she might then show herself, and, at the same 
time, disclose the location of her nest. After waiting some time, my attention 
was attracted to a bird flying up the marsh which lit on the tip of a sprig of 
spirea for a minute and then dove down into the grass near where I had heard 
the female chipping. In a minute or two it reappeared and flew rapidly back 
to the clump of ferns and shrubs where I had previously flushed the male Hen- 
slow’s Sparrow. I recrossed the marsh in order to be nearer to the spot which 
he had visited, and watched again. In about fifteen minutes I saw him flying up 
the marsh from the same direction; and this time I perceived that he had a worm 
in his bill, which confirmed my suspicion that he was visiting his nest. He repeated 
the same performance as before,—perching on the tip of a spring of spirea, he 
looked about for a minute, evidently in order to see whether the coast was clear, 
and then darted down into the grass about ten feet away. In order to be certain 
that I had marked the location of his nest exactly, I remained where I was 
until after the male had visited the nest for the third time. Each time, on leaving 
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the nest, he flew rapidly back to the same place, and, alighting on the tip of 
some shrub, sang lustily half a dozen times before dropping down to the ground 
to search for more food. 

During the whole of this time, which covered about an hour altogether, 
the female did not show herself once, but kept up a constant chipping down in 
the grass. The nest, which I now found without any trouble, was a slight, flimsy 
structure, composed of dead grass imbedded in the damp moss under a thick 
patch of small ferns and grass, and contained four young birds about one week 
old. 

The fact which interested me, even more than that I had at last found the 
long-sought-for nest of a Henslow’s Sparrow, was this probable habit of the 
male, restricting himself to some small, favorite feeding-ground at a considerable 
distance from the site of his nest, to which he invariably returned after feeding 
his young. I believe that this is probably always the case and, therefore, a reason- 
able explanation of why my previous searches had always been so fruitless. 
Another interesting habit of the male was that he sang only immediately after 
returning from feeding his young and before beginning to search for more food, 
and during the rest of the time remained absolutely silent. 

Whether the female always remains close to the nest, as she did in this case, 
I am unable to say, but the probabilities are that I had merely frightened her 
off the nest while she was brooding her young and that she was too shy to return 
to it. 

This experience taught me the folly of wasting time looking for a nest of a 
Henslow’s Sparrow close to where the male establishes himself, for the chances 
are that the nest is from fifty to one hundred yards away. 


PUFFINS ON BIRD ROCK, GULF ST. LAWRENCE 
Photographed by Edwin Beaupré 


The Migration of Flycatchers 


FOURTH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis Acassiz Fuertes and Bruce HorsFati 
YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER 
This species winters south of the United States and is one of the latest 
spring migrants. It is scarcely known in the southeastern United States south 
of Virginia and east of the Allegheny mountains. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number | ; 

PLACE cae | Sepses| Siesey 
er eT re ry 16 May 14 May 9g, 1go2 
Central Massachusetts.............. 3 May 19 May 15, 1886 
CS, A re 3 May 20 May 18, 1897 
POGHOMOEM VORMOOME o.c~ occ ccncceee 5 May 20 May 16, 1897 
NEN DIED ioc s gocecd ss encase 6 May 26 May 23, 1900 
pO * 8) eae re re 8 May 25 May 19, 1889 
Lake Mistassini, Que. .............. <e  “eaamsx June 2, 1885 
MD hs a ca<co cote vnckesed ea Vee oe April 26, 1887 
EE ses eaenr eden ea ndaeee i Naan April 30, 1904 
IN Se cue tin enn anes cadena ae Sia or April 25, 1905 
DI ER a 5n60s sa cccnucneeeds sat 2° Vigiiee se May 1, 1903 
CM MD nabbed ves nad anees sles 5 May 16 May 8, 1884 
Se ere 9 May 15 May 11, 1900 
SG SIO a icesicccstdsuncccade'ne i jersey May 9, 1904 
RI od axe o asad nanenddawnue 6 May 23 May 19, 1906 
I iio toed ind abirdcih eienca ne Tl 4 May 18 May 14, 1886 
SN UN oi. cari arecaidl we toed 4 May 23 May 19, 1872 
Athabaska Lake, Alberta ........... Per eae ee June 3, 1901 


The average date of the last seen in spring at Washington, D. C., is May 26, 
latest, May 30, 1891; Chicago, Ill., average May 24, latest May 28, 1906. 


FALL MIGRATION 
A very early fall migrant was seen July 28, 1859, at Washington, D. C., where 
the average of arrival date in the fall is August 17; the average of the last seen 
at St. John, N. B., is September 2, latest September 4, 1892; average at 
Washington, D. C., September 16, latest October 6, 1881; last at Biloxi, Miss., 
October 16, 1903. Some unusually late birds were noted November 29, 1876, at 
Reading, Mass., and December 1, 1876, at Newton, Mass. 


GREEN-CRESTED FLYCATCHER 


This is the only one of the small Flycatchers that breeds in the southeastern 
United States. It winters south of the United States, and the following dates 
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of arrival show that it reaches Louisiana earlier than it appears in either Florida 
or Texas. No proof could be stronger that the Louisiana birds arrive by a direct 
flight across the Gulf of Mexico. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 


PLACE = —_—_ = Ser ae Ser 

WN PONG oka tacteddstdGasdenes ve “EY “apSese April 6, 1903 
MONET: CHODIETS 2.2 2c ocicie ste nissce 3 April 17 April 3, 1904 
UES Niin6s cin then cance ones 12 April 26 April 20, 1894 
Wey BOe Gy oc ccc dies ncicsne te 22 May 7 May 1, 1892 
bac ey ine hh EEE Ce 3 May 5 April 25, 1891 
MO, WE obi tntavenecs db ibhbow as 5 May g_ | May 6, 1902 
NONE: PMG ctcincagcacsausdce 4 May 7 May 2, 1888 
Cree eee 4 May 16 May ‘5, 1897 
NG BR op sicciann scape worst ge “ho: Seca May 13, 1888 
OE RAINING, ng so ox vciccss-cu es 9 April 11 | March 30, 1904 
PNG MUNG Sviccccenss teldncieweewe fe) April 25 April 20, 1902 
MN COND. 5 pin 6b nassaceines'cnes 5 April 28 April 24, 1904 
CEOS coke dwee snsteneciadanas 6 April 23 April 18, 1890 
TN ERs ahd, een cin asian Ad Sa ods 5 April 28 April 27, 1882 
Waterteo, Ind. (ment)... ..56.26cs0 8 May 7 May 1, 1896 
PN SAN ib sn ols cow nen ipanigess 10 May 9 May 4, 1899 
RNIN Die hb iw sc acddes aadwiaciacas 5 May 10 May 6, 1899 
he ES CEC EET eee 8 May 15 May 10, 1892 
PONE NERS «ico. s 05 6 aceccaon es 6 May 15 May 8, 1889 
PG: BO boc cidecs si cadadudseon 5 May to May 5, 1897 
PAO. TO, van coccuscsesecca om: | |. * ieee May 28, 1884 
et I, BOS 6 dacs ene netenesce 4 April 16 April 14, 1890 
TRGHRRES “RORAR a o.0.0002 cee dsincwexa 6 April 24 April 20, 1885 
CANES TRIN a. 05.0.5 6 sis 005 dssinene 4 May 6 May 2, 1906 


FALL MIGRATION 


Some dates of departure in the fall are: Oberlin, Ohio., September 21, 1906; 
Chicago, IIl., September 27, 1906; Hillsboro, Ia., September 19, 1898; Law- 
rence, Kans., September 10, 1905; Beaver, Pa., average September 25, latest 
September 29, 1899; Washington, D. C., September 15, 1907; Raleigh, N. C., 
average September 7, latest September 11, 1893; Tallahassee, Fla., October 
9, 1904; Athens, Tenn., October 11, 1904; Ariel, Miss., October 20, 1897; Cov- 
ington, La., October 27, 1899. 


TRAILL’S AND ALDER FLYCATCHERS 


This species has been separated into two forms,—an eastern, called the 
Alder Flycatcher, and a western, known as the Traill’s, or the Little Flycatcher. 
The two forms come together in the middle of the Mississippi Valley. The species 
winters south of the United States and in its migration it shuns the southeastern 
United States, south of North Carolina. 
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SPRING MIGRATION 


Number : 
PLACE Ee ey 

TS reer re gl) TE Uses athe May 14, 1902 
DS BD. See asc ce cvccccenceas 10 May 15 May §8, 1906 
SL Se ee 6 May 25 May 17, 1889 
es Sa eee ee eee eee 3 May 23 May 21, 1903 
SS er ere “a May 23 May 20, 1903 
Southern Maine ................... 7 May 26 May 21, 1906 
SN Ga ccc bac ct es ncwssnsees ae June 2 May 25, 1905 
Sooter Lake, NM. B. .. ......ccsceces | May 27 May 23, 1900 
4 3) et eer rere 3 June 3 May 23, 1887 
6s onena aces cmsidoneege ina ae Pere June 7, 1883 

BE Mist cacsccosesixccoewue 5 | May 5, April 29, 1884 
RR ee 646606 asad pawkeven en 4 May 6 May 3, 1891 
CORO 6c cccce cane ceadinaen da II May 14 May °7, 1904 
PRS CE 66 oe cade deaien ames 7 May 16 May 11, 1892 
IN Pa a%. 06 teccannsee ceebus 9 May 24 May 14, 1905 
NE DONURS cc0c ce cacenee Soinnens 7 May 10 April 30, 1899 
NE BO ks os dn ccice cwngesceus 5 May 19 May 17, 1886 
Lanesboro, Minn. ........csscceess 4 May 24 May 20, 1892 
RE TAMOOE on vic ccccccncdcccesies 4 May 6 May 2, 1906 
Aweme, Manitoba ................. —-- A. 2 pete May 26, 1903 
Ft. Resolution, Mackenzie .......... ie a Pere June 19, 1903 
KEEL DEL 606s cccccceneddcneus ran! Js ee April 16, 1890 
Pe, GA oc neccescsennccacas 3 May 12 May 9g, 1884 
NE Sb ivndduns bom wepeies de-as 3 May 21 May 18, 1905 
Los Angeles, Cal.................-- Ri ae Paes May 4, 1895 
Southern British Columbia .......... 3 May 22 May 18, 1889 


FALL MIGRATION 

On the return migration in the fall, the first was at Washington, D. C., 
August 16, 1886; the average date of arrival in southern Mississippi, August 30, 
earliest August 27, 1896. Some dates of the last seen are: Yuma, Colo., Septem- 
ber 10, 1906; Lawrence, Kans., September 10, 1905; Grinnell, Ia., average 
September 5, latest September 10, 1889; Ottawa, Ont., September 4, 1905; 
Beaver, Pa., average September 2, latest September 7, 1887; Washington, D. C., 
September 17, 1890, and Raleigh, N. C., September 21, 1893. 


LEAST FLYCATCHER 


This species spends the winter farther north probably than any other of the 
eastern members of its genus. It is found at this season in Yucatan and in northern 
Mexico. Indeed, it may possibly winter occasionally in southern Texas, since 
one was taken February 7, 1880, near the mouth of the Rio Grande. It migrates 
earlier in the spring than the other small Flycatchers, and that it is well known 
is attested by the large number of notes that have been contributed concerning 
its movements. 
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The Migration of Flycatchers 


SPRING ‘MIGRATION 
Number 
PLACE of years | Average date 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. .....- 7 April 24 
UMN, We, Oks 2350806066 5 5e%5a5 ne PV bceht ak 
eS ee eee eee 16 May 2 
S.No ers oF 7 April 20 
ae ero ere a rer re II May 2 
ok Ek arr ere ro ee 19 May 3 
Se ee ys Pe 13 May 3 
SS rs se eee 9 May 1 
oo a er eer ere rr re 15 May 1 
PMNS Bis. Be oa scccccencamnuces 9 May 1 
po Ee ee ee ee 6 } April 29 
ce, EE we ee 9 | April 30 
West Roxbury, Mass. .............. 7 May 1 
PO RRs 6 hb ae ot seeks Stee as 8 | May 5 
Eastern Massachusetts. ...........-. 20} April 30 
OWE MORMON, Thy oo. ans cise wens 6 | May 3 
re 9 | May 4 
Southern New Hampshire. .........- 21 May 3 
err eer re 18 May 4 
East Sherbrooke, Quebec .......... Oe bebe eae 
ge Ae See re 5 May 9 
ee CNS BM c's ne Bhoee Skee Be a! eke ee 
NS cee banc ce neds wedes oe ig ee 
OD MOND, TOR. os 5 4555:63:6000650% 3 April 16 
SE PRMD xcs cs dcomnvica Cubes 4 May 2 
a eS eee eee 6 April 30 
I ee yt ae 9 May 1 
Waterloo, Ind. (meae)..:.... 5. .cccesce 8 May 2 
Peteennee, MICs. «.16,5<<5.00 58008550 fe) May 2 
Southwestern Ontario ..........---- 14 May 3 
ee ee ee eee 5 May II 
GN SS is nce cect ds snob gets 17 May 13 
erry Perre rere eS 5 May 2 
eT Peer ere 15 May 4 
RA DOO. cc cdice ce datneehe 6 May 4 
Minneapolis, Minn. ................ 10 May 7 
Aweme, Manitoba ................. 9 May 16 
SO OO, BOGE. <a ccccnscccsason Wee tao 
pre oe ee eee 

PEUGEOT, DEORE. «...-20sccsetcasasicses 

ee ee. BE ons nes aneaeeuens 

Fort Simpson, Mackenzie .........-- 


FALL MIGRATION 


II 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 19, 
April 25, 
April 20, 
April 22, 
April 30, 
April 29, 
April 30, 
April 26, 
April 27, 
April 27, 
April 26, 
April 25, 
April 25, 
April 30, 
April 25, 


1896 
1904 
1881 
1891 
1905 
1go2 
1995 
1899 
1g02 
1905 
1889 
1897 
1897 
1899 
1897 


May 1, 1896 


April 29, 
April 29, 
April 29, 


1g02 
1898 
1g02 


May 6, 1905 
May 8, 1905 
March 30, 1902 


April 9, 
April 14, 
May 1, 
April 26, 
April 27, 
April 22, 
April 29, 
April 28, 
May g, 
May 5, 
April 24, 
April 28, 
April 30, 
May 2, 
May 11, 
May 12, 
May 13 
May 13, 
May 16, 
May 24, 


1904 
1885 
1906 
1888 
1897 
1902 
1892 
1900 
IQOI 
1905 
1897 
1888 
1888 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1905 
1886 
1893 
1904 


7 


In view of the fact that it is to winter but a short distance south of the United 


States, it starts early on its fall migration. The average of the last seen at Ottawa, 


Ont., is August 22, latest August 30, 1888; Scotch Lake, N. B., average Septem- 
ber 6, latest September 10, 1906; Chicago, IIl., average September 17, latest 


September 30, 1895. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society’s Bird Lists 


HE Massachusetts Audubon Society continues to develop in its members 

a practical interest in birds by supplying them with blanks on which to 

record the species observed during the year in Massachusetts. The 
best ten lists received by the secretary of the Society for the year ending December 
31, 1907, were made by the following members: Lidian E. Bridge, West Medford, 
201 species; James L. Peters, Jamaica Plain, 191 species; William L. Barker, 
Jamaica Plain, 153 species; Barron Brainerd, Brookline, 134 species; Bertha 
Langmaid, Boston, 128 species; Louise Howe, Brookline, 122 species; Samuel 
Dowse Robbins, Belmont, 120 species; Frank Seymour, Waverly, 83 species; 
Edith Seymour, Waverly, 79 species; W. Brooks Brown, Melrose, 43 species; 
Elizabeth K. Brown, Melrose, 32 species. The two lists first mentioned are 


published herewith: 


List of Birds observed bv 
Lidian E. Bridge, West Med- 
ford, Mass., from January 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908. 


List ot Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, Jamaica 
Plain, from January 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908. 


Name of Species Locality Date Loeality | Date 
Holbeell’s Grebe... ........ MONONE us. siccacs Feb. 16 | Ipswich ....... | Nov. 16 
Horned Grebe ............ | Nahant........ | Feb. 16 | Watertown ....| Jan. 5 
Pied-billed Grebe.......... Middlesex Fells | Oct. 8 Franklin Park . | April 19 
Serer ee eer Nahant........| Jan. rz || Nahant ....... ct. 11 
Red-throated Loon .. =a | cada eaees Oct. ro | Nahant ..::... Oct. 11 
Black Guillemot........... OTTO Oct. 10 | Nahant ....... Dec. 27 
Brunnich’s Murre .........| Nahant Dec. 20 | Nahant .:..... Nov. 2 
Razor-billed Auk .......... Nahant Jan. 11 | Nahant ....... Nov. 23 
MENS htc dtecsnacsases Nahant Oct. 28 | Ipswich .:..... Nov. 16 
Great Black-backed Gull... | Nahant ....... Jan. 5 Boston ....:... Jan. 12 
ee Medford ......| Jan. 4 | ee, eee Jan. 3 
Ring-billed Gull .......... eee ce ME ' Oct. 18 || Nahant ...-... Oct. 1f 
Laughing Gull ............ Nantucket .... | July 28 | 
Bonaparte’s Gull .......... errs, Aug. 17 | Ipswich ....... Nov. 16 
Common Tern ............ Nantucket ....| July 28 | Boston ........ | Sept. 1g 
Arctic Tern .....-.| Wood’s Hole... | July 27 | 
Rosents Term << ....sscccce Nantucket .... | July 28 
BAGG TEER occccccccsccecs:) EE ccce | Se a 
SS POE co.cc cnccccesn | Gaspecnsdecisnl peenee Mass. Bay..... | Sept. 19 
cc ce cdacncacecenes a Oct. 12 | Ipswich.....-.. Oct. 19 
Double-crested Cormorant .. Ipswich ....... Oct. 12 || Ipswich ....... Oct. 19 
American Merganser ...... Middlesex Fells | April 14 | Middlesex Fells | April 19 
Red-breasted Merganser.... Nahant ....... Feb. 16 | Nahant ....... Mar. 16 
Hooded Merganser ........ Middlesex Fells | Oct. 20 | Middlesex Fells | Oct. 20 
RP eres see Middlesex Fells | Oct. 27 | Middlesex Fells | April 19 
TCC Corer Middlesex Fells | April 3 West Roxbury . | Mar. 18 
Red-legged Black Duck ....| Middlesex Fells | April 3 Cambridge .... | Mar. g 
Green-winged Teal ........ Middlesex Fells | Nov. 23 | Middlesex Fells | Nov. 23 
a ee errr Middlesex Fells | Oct. 19 | Middlesex Fells | Nov. 30 
CE, cccccnsiecaned | meawaauuetsuan | secs Brookline ..... May 19 
NE ed aib. dhe ooh aren Jamaica Pond .| Oct. 25 | Jamaica Plain . | Oct. 25 
CPE cet picwccdemns FOr | Mar. 16 | Nahant ....... | Dec. 24 
Lesser Scaup Duck........ Cambridge .... | Nov. 14 | Jamaica Plain . | Oct. 23 
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List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, West Med- 
ford, Mass., from January 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908. 
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List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, Jamaica 
Plain, from January 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908. 


Name of Species 


American Golden-eye ...... 
SN si :c5.065d- st oe ca date 
Is 6 n3.5.5.6600055560 
American Eider ........... 
American Scoter.......sscsce 
White-winged Scoter....... 
. &§ reer e 
a 
on Perr rre 
American Bittern .......... 
BE gos sc adans anne 


Black-crowned Night Heron. 
Lc rere 


a nah dies bemadean deed 
pO a ee eee | 
Weems SMige ......50.505] 
PE 5.6 ot cncagodune nn 


Pectoral Sandpiper ....--.- 
White-rumped Sandpiper ... 
Least Sandpiper .......... 
Red-backed Sandpiper ..... 
Semipalmated Sandpiper ... 
MI 6a crecnessaaine 
Greater Yellow-legs ....... 
FOI 60 oct sccccsesc 
Solitary Sandpiper ......... 
Spotted Sandpiper ......... 
Black-bellied Plover ....... 
American Golden Plover .. .. 
Semipalmated Plover. ...... 
ie Ra ee eer 
Ruddy Turnstone ......... 
ere oe 
Maen Gree 2. 6.65 cc cece 
Mourning Dove .......-..-. 
ere 
Sharp-shinned Hawk....... 
Cooper’s Hawk.........--« 
Red-tailed Hawk .......... 
Red-shouldered Hawk....-.. 
Broad-winged Hawk....... 
Am. Rough-legged Hawk ... 
EE TI n.9 6:0.0-04 04.66.0600 
Pugeem BIGWE 2... «5 -c20se0- 
American Sparrow Hawk .. 
American Osprey ........-. 
Short-eared Owl.........-. 
OUNCE RIE ccc ccccasescns 
Great-horned Owl ......--- 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo ...... 
Black-billed Cuckoo ...... 
Belted Kingfisher 


Locality | Date 
Namen: ....... Jan. 5 
| ee Mar. 9 
| Pe Jan. 5 
Nahant ....... Nov. 2 
ee Jan. 11 
Nahant ....... Nov. 2 
Nantucket .... | July 29 
Medford ...... Nov. 18 
ae April 19 
Cambridge .... June rr 
Medford ...... April 28 
Caonemet ...... May 30 
Middlesex Fells | April 28 
Cambridge .... | June 8 
Cambridge .... | June 11 
Middlesex Fells | Nov. 24 
Cambridge April 15 
a Aug. 24 
a Aug. 17 
Ipswich ....... Aug. 24 
OS May 24 
Ipswich ....... May 24 
Ipswich ....... Oct. 30 
eee May 28 
co Oe Aug. 17 
Medford ...... May 10 
ere Aug. 17 
Cameo’ ...... May 18 
Wavery......- May 18 
Ipswich ....... May 24 
Middlesex Fells | Oct. 20 
Ipswich ....... May 28 
Nantucket July 29 
ae Aug. 17 
* Arboretum June 22 
Middlesex Fells | April 12 
ae Mar. 23 
Ipswich ....... Mar. 23 
Medford ...... April 26 
Middlesex Fells | April 12 
Cambridge .... April 15 | 
Middlesex Fells April 12 
Middlesex Fells Jan. 20 
Squantum ..... Nov. 9 
Medford ...... Mar. 30 
Middlesex Fells April 14 
Medford ...... May 10 
Middlesex Fells May 26 
Middlesex Fells May 23 
Middlesex Fells April 25 


Locality Date 
OO 36060 s50.t eee 
Nahant ....... | Mar. 16 
Wakes? .....<< | Mar. 16 
Vineyard Sound | Nov. 30 
a EES Mar. 16 
| TP Mar. 16 
Ipswich ....... Nov. 16 


Jamaica Plain . | Oct. 19 
West Tisbury .'| Nov. 29 


Wayland ...... June 15 
EBOWIER «5 «<0 00 Oct. 19 
Franklin Park . May 11 
Cambridge .... April 12 
Cambridge .... June 8 
Cambridge .... June 8 
Jamaica Plain . Oct. 6 
Cambridge .... April 12 
ee May 25 
Nanemt .....-: Sept. 28 
Ipswich ....... May 25 
ee Sept. 28 
IQOWIER . - 5... 5. May 25 
Newton ....... April 25 
Ipswich ......-. May 25 
Nahant ....... Sept. 28 
Arboretum .... April 21 
Arboretum .... Jan.1 
nn OE May 18 
Wayland ...... June 15 
Arboretum .... May 5 
Franklin Park.. May 12 
MBGECE 2. cc ssce } Mar. 30 
West Roxbury . | Jan. 5 

, West Roxbury .| Mar. 24 


West Tisbury .. | Nov. 28 
Braintree ..... June 17 
Waltham ...... | Mar. 23 
Franklin Park .| Feb. 8 


Jamaica Plain . | April 17 
i ere Oct. 26 
Concord ...... | Dec. 28 
Arboretum .... | June 16 
Arboretum .... | May 18 
Franklin Park . 


April 14 


*Wherever the word Arboretum occurs, it refers to Arnold Arboretum 
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Name of Species 


Hairy Woodpecke 


Downy Woodpecker 


Bocce cscs 


Yellow bellied Sapsucker. . .. 


Northern Flicker 
Whippoorwill 
Nighthawk 
Chimney Swift 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird 


Kingbird 


Crested Flycatcher .......- 


Phoebe 
O.ive-sided Flycat 
Wood Pewee 
Yellow-bellied Fly 
Alder Flycatcher 
Least Flycatcher 


cher 
catcher ... 


Ee. eee 
Prairie Horned Lark 


Blue Jay 
American Crow 
Bobolink 


Cowbird.... 


Red-winged Blackbird ..... 


Meadowlark 


Orchard Oriole. . . 
Baltimore Oriole . 


Rusty Blackbird 


Bronzed Grackle . 


Canadian Pine Gri 


Purple Finch..... 


American Crossbil 


»sbeak .. .. 


Bi ataeainigle te 


White-winged Crossbill 


Redpoll 


American Goldfinch 


Pine Siskin 
Snowflake 


Lapland Longspur 


Vesper Sparrow 


Ipswich Sparrow ......-..- 


Savanna Sparrow 


Grasshopper Sparrow 
Henslow’s Sparrow 


Sharp-tailed Sparrow. ...... 
White-crowned Sparrow .... 
White-throated Sparrow .... 


Tree Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 


Slate-colored Junco 


Song Sparrow 
Lincoln’s Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 

Fox Sparrow 
‘Towhee 
Rose-breasted Gre 


ybeak .... 


Bird - Lore 


List of Birds observed by 
| Lidian E Bridge, West Med- 
| ford, Mass., from January |, 
| 1907, to January 1, 1908. 


Locality 


Middlesex Fells 
Medford 


Medford 
Medford 
Medford 
Middlesex Fells 
Cohasset 
Middlesex Fells 
Greylock 
Middlesex Fells 
Greylock ......! 
Greylock .. .. 

} 


Middlesex Fells 
Nahant 
Ipswich 
Medford 
Medford 
Medford ...... 
Medford 
Medford 
Medford 
Ipswich 
Medford ...... 
Medford 
Medford 
Medford 
Medford ...... 
Ipswich 
Middlesex Fells 
Medford 
Medford 
Middlesex Fells 
Nahant 
Ipswich 
Medford 
Ipswich 
Medford 
Concord 


Medford 
Medford 


Medford ...... | 


Medford ...... 
Middlesex Fells 
Medford 
Boston 
Middlesex Fells | 
Medford 
Medford 
Medford 


| 4 


Date 


April 7 
Feb. 


. 24 
April 26 
May 10 


List of Birds observed by 


James L. 
Plain, 


from January 


Peters, Jamaica 


1907, to January 1, 1908. 


Locality 


Weston 
Franklin Park. . 
Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 
Jamaica Plain . 
Marlboro 


| Jamaica Plain . 


Jamaica Plain . 
Jamaica Plain . 
Jamaica Plain . 
Weston ....... 


Cescerd ...-.. 


Marlboro 
Franklin Park . 
Nahant 
Ipswich 
Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 


West Roxbury . | 


Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 
West Roxbury . 
Ipswich 
Franklin Park . 
Waltham 
West Roxbury . 
Waltham 
Franklin Park . 
Jamaica Plain . 
Franklin Park . 
Waltham 
Arboretum .... 
West Roxbury . 
Nahant 
Ipswich 
Belmont 
Ipswich 
Cambridge .. -- 
Concord 


Franklin Park . 
West Roxbury . 
Franklin Park . 
Dover 
Dover 
Franklin Park . 
Arboretum .... 
Boston 
West Roxbury . 
Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 
Jamaica Plain . 


Date 


Mar. 23 
Jan. 1 

Oct. § 

Jan. 1 

May 18 
May 30 
May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May 19 
Mar. 23 


May 18 


May 30 
May 11 
Jan. 12 
Oct. 19 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 3 
May 25 
May 14 
April 6 
Mar. 16 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 20 
Oct. 26 
Nov. 16 
April 12 
Oct. 19 
April 12 
June 21 
June 1 
May 28 
Oct. § 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 5 
April 4 
April 4 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 1 
May 21 
April 6 
Mar. 17 
May 1 
May 14 
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Name of Species 


Indigo Bunting 
Scarlet Tanager 
Purple Martin 
Cliff Swallow 
Barn Swallow 
Tree Swallow 
Bank Swallow 
Cedar Waxwing 
Northern Shrike 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo............ 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Blue-headed Vireo 
White-eyed Vireo 
Black and White Warbler .. 
Golden-winged Warbler .. - . 
Nashville Warbler 
Northern Parula Warbler. .. 
Yellow Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Black-poll Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warb’r 
Pine Warbler 
Palm Warbler 
Yellow Palm Warbler 
Prairie Warbler 
Ovenbird 
Water-Thrush 
Mourning Warbler 
Northern Yellow-throat 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Wilson’s Warbler 
Canadian Warbler 
American Redstart 
American Pipit 
Catbird 
pe 
House Wren 
Winter Wren 
Short-billed Marsh Wren.. .. 
Long-billed Marsh Wren .. 
Brown Creeper 
White-breasted Nuthatch... 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Chickadee 
Golden-crowned Kinglet.. -. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Wood Thrush 
Wilson’s Thrush 
Gray-cheeked Thrush ...... 


List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, West Med- 
ford, Mass., from January 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908. 


Waverly 


Locality Date 
Medford ...... May 19 
Medford ...... May 19 
ee June 7 
Comeord «..... May 16 
Middlesex Fells | May 1 
Medford ...... April 25 
Concord .....% May 18 
Medford ...... Mar. 19 
Medford ...... Jan. 8 
Middlesex Fells | May 15 
Medford ...... May 14 
Medford ...... May 14 
Middlesex Fells | May 12 
Middlesex Fells | May 12 
Middlesex Fells | April 28 
Middlesex Fells | May 15 
Middlesex Fells | May 15 
Middlesex Fells | May 12 
Medford ...... May 10 
Middlesex Fells | May 19 
Middlesex Fells | Mar. 30 
Middlesex Fells | May 19 
Middlesex Fells | May 12 
Middlesex Fells | June 2 
Medford ...... May 18 
Medford ...... | May 21 
Middlesex Fells | May 8 
Middlesex Fells | April 5 
ipswich ........- | Oct. 12 

| Middlesex Fells | Mar. 30 
Arboretum .... | June 8 

| Middlesex Fells | May 12 
Medford ...... | May 10 | 
Greylock ...... | June 15 | 

| Medford ...... | May 17 
Newton ....... | June 28 | 
Middlesex Fells | May 19 
Middlesex Fells | May 23 | 

| Medford ...... | May 14 
Middlesex Fells | April 12 
Middlesex Fells | May 15 
Middlesex Fells | May 12 
Medford ...... | May 5 
Greylock ...... June 15 

| Norwood .....- July 4 

| Cambridge .... | June 8 op 
Middlesex Fells | Jan. 3 
Middlesex Fells | Jan. 8 
Middlesex Fells | Jan. 6 
Medford ...... Jan. 3 

| Middlesex Fells | April 3 
Middlesex Fells | April 7 
Medford ...... May 17: 
Middlesex Fells | May 1 ¢}) 


| Concord 


James L. 


Plain, 


Locality 


Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 
Concord 
Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 
Jamaica Plain . 
Roxbur 
Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 
Concord 
Franklin Park . 
Concord 
Braintree 
Franklin Park . 
| Franklin Park . 
| West Roxbury . 
| Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 


Arboretum .... 
Franklin Park . 
| Franklin Park . 
| Arboretum .... 
| Franklin Park . 


West Roxbury . 


| Natick 
South Sudbury 


| West Roxbury . | 
| Franklin Park . | 


| Franklin Park . | 
| Braintree 


Franklin Park . 
Jamaica Plain . 
Belmont 
Ipswich 


| Franklin Park . 


Franklin Park . 
Belmont 
Franklin Park . 
Wayland 


E Waftharp.3 > 
m*Park - 


° 3 Arboréturi..? er« 
Franklin Park, - 
fo Repeats 2 : o° 

mofrt « a = ie 
Peantlin Park - 


from January 
1907, to January 1, 1908. 


| Franklin Park . | 


| West Medford . | 
| Franklin Park . | 


I2I 


List of Birds observed by 
Peters, Jamaica 


Date 


April 27 


May 12 


I 
* 
* Jan. 1 
« Jan. x 
April 27 
+ May 18 
:May 17 
“Sept. 28 
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List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, West Med- 
ford, Mass., from January 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908. 


Name of Species Locality 


American Robin........... Medford ... 
I do Dek ehhh tg tare | Medford ... 
Ring-necked Pheasant. ..... Medford ... 
Kumlein’s Gull............ Boston ..... 
ON ae Medford ... 
Brewster’s Warbler ........ Arboretum 

Beery Redpol ............ Nahant .... 
Migrant Shrike............| Medford ... 


Shoveller 
American Widgeon 
Philadelphia Vireo 
Northern Phalarope........ 
Iceland Gull 
Heath Hen 


Bird - 


Waverly.... 
Middlesex Fells 


Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 


Lore 


List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, Jamaica 
Plain, from January 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908. 


Date Locality Date 
--- | May 18 | Franklin Park .| May 18 
April 7 | Franklin Park .| April 6 
--- | Mar. 17 | Franklin Park .| Feb. ro 
.-- | Mar. 18 | West Roxbury . | Mar. 16 
.-- | Feb. 17 | Franklin Park .| Jan. 1 
aos | OS..9 eee | Dec. 31 
.-- | Nov. 20 | West Medford . | N-v. ar 
June 4 | Arboretum ....| May 26 
.-- | Mar. 16 | 
.-- | April 14 
| Nov. 30 
| Dec. 8 | 
Sy IOS Marlboro...... | May 30 
ita dt olen Wayland ...... | Oct. 5 
oa Bb~ bteceadincs Swampscott ... Dec. 24 
a) preede West Tisbury . | Nov. 28 


Familiar Bird Names 


The current discussion in Brrp-LorE ought to bear satisfying fruit for everyday 
bird-naming. The writer offers a few criticisms as regards the suggestions of both Mr. 
Dawson and Mr. Perkins (as given in late issues of Brrp-LorE). As for one of the 
titles in question, oné might make a composite, and call the ‘Louisiana Water Thrush’ 
henceforth the Southern Water Thrush. Mr. Dawson’s ‘Western’ Tanager is too in- 
elusive : there are other western Tanagers than that so misleadingly called the ‘Lou- 
isiana’ Tanager. How would ‘Red-headed Tanager’ do? 

Now, as to the titles suggested by Mr. Perkins: Can we not let “Tree’ Sparrow alone ? 
The term ‘Canadian’ adds nothing; and is not distinctively definitive. Let Field Sparrow 
stand. The name is good; and ought to stand by right of prescription. Why change 
‘Nashville’ Warbler to ‘Birch’? The latter title can have but a merely local appropri- 
ateness. The other suggestions by Mr. Perkins, in March-April Brrp-LorgE, are capital. 


As a promoter of discussion, merely, the writer cites a number of possibly helpful 


changes in our popular bird-nomenclature: 

The indigenous Rough-legged Hawks: 
Northern and Southern Rough-legs. 

Kamchatkan Cuckoo: Siberian Cuckoo. 

Arkansas King-bird: Western King-bird. 

Restore Acadian Flycatcher. 

Eastern Meadowlark (as a matter of pure 
distinction). 

Mexican Cross-bill: Sierra Cross-bill (or, 
Bendire Cross-bill, or Mountain Cross- 
bill). 

Tree Sparrow: Winter Sparrow. 

Arctic Towhee: Spotted Towhee. 

Pyrrhuloxia: Pul!-firck. 

Bohemian Waxwing: Greater Waxwing. 

Prothonotary. Warbler: River Warbler. 

Nashville Wa;bler: Brown-capped War- 
bler. 

Tennessge Warbier: Gray Warbler; (or, 
Green-grav Wavbie:) 

Blackburnian Warbler: Orange Warbler. 


Sycamore Warbler: White-browed War- 
bler. 

Connecticut Warbler: White-eyed War- 
bler. 

MacGillivray Warbler: Tolmie Warbler. 

Canadian Warbler: Vested Warbler. 

Sprague Pipit: Prairie Pipit. 

American Robin: Eastern Robin. 

Holboell Grebe: Red-necked Grebe. 

Ani: Tick-Bird. 

Leucosticte: Rosy Finch. 

Junco: (let it stand, please, and convert 
the hyper-sentimentally nick-named 
‘Snow-flake’ into plain, ‘Snow-bird.’) 

Grass-hopper Sparrow: Sibilant Sparrow. 

Cinereous Sparrow: Ashy Sparrow. 

Hepatic Tanager: Ruddy Tanager. 

Verdin: Golden Tit. 

Siberian Yellow Wagtail: Alaskan Wag- 
tail. 


A number of the above suggestions are in no sense original. They are collated, 
here, to provoke discussion.—P. B. PEaBopy, Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


Potes from Field and Study 


The Skylark, Pro Tem 


The “Skylark, pro tem.” So, I named 
the Bobolink, one day, when my memories 
were still vivid of the Skylarks I had heard 
as they were sailing the air and singing 
above Chorley Woods, a broad, sunny 
heath not so many miles from old London 
itself. Yes, without prejudice to either 
songster, I still adhere to the inspiration 
of the moment, which recorded this im- 
pression of spiritual kinship between the 
English and the American feathered ser- 
aph (each aiming at Heaven’s gate, in a 
June-day transport). Each was an em- 
bodied lyric. The former contained more 
stanzas, it is true; but the requisite of 
“simple, sensuous and passionate” could 
be applied equally to each of these poets- 
with-wings. While the rapture and ascent 
of the sky lasted, my Bobolink could con- 
tend, at every point, favorably with the 
darling of Shelley’s adoring muse. Or so, a 
at least, I thought. 

My Skylark, pro tem, sailed the air, and 
dropped earthward his astonishing and 
ecstatic barcarolle. Sometimes he traversed 
a distinct circle,—a circle which, probably, 
enclosed the previous spot of earth, where 
mate and nestlings were basking in the 
warm June sun. Again, he sailed about 
the little field, taking a lower range than 
before—seemingly with a rapturous un- 
certainty as to where his airy gyrations 
would “bring up.” Sometimes he alighted 
for an instant on a stone wall, and once, 
upon the telegraph wire, where he told 
again all his heart-full of joys; or, rather, 
it was as though joy told itself through a 
bird’s bill. A memory,—launched on an 
indignant mental protest came to me just 
then: “‘spink, spank,spink!” The wonder- 
ful performance to which I was listening, 
was no more like this syllabic burlesquery 
in sound, than a Nightingale’s song would 
be attempted to be expressed by any like 
ridiculous combination of vowels and con- 
sonants in a human moyth. Up into the 


sky again the little lyrist flew, his voice 
yielding a pure, harp-like quality, with 
a flute at intervals miraculously interrupt- 
ing the harp strain. As he made his ascent, 
he became, as it were, a whole faint, fine 
orchestra of delicious bird-music, com- 
bining, in delighted confusion, whistling, 
warbling, trilling, with a tender call-note 
running through the whole. But he had 
reached the top of his invisible, lofty 
Piranesi staircase, and must reel back to 
earth, somehow. His flight of celestial 
music had seemed to be too much for him. 
Having scattered it all, he came fluttering 
down, and sank for a moment’s silent 
recollection of himself. With loosened 
wings (I could see the heave of his breast), 
he lighted and rested on the stone wall 
near where I watched. And another Bobo- 
link close by, as if to improve the oppor- 
tunity of such silence, rose to occupy the 
aérial auditorium, sailing and singing as 
his brother before him had done.—EpDITH 
M. Tuomas, New Brighton, S. I. 


Sea Birds as Homing ‘Pigeons’ 


American ornithologists and bird-lovers 
will probably be surprised to learn that 
the Frigate Bird (Fregata aquila) is fre- 
quently employed by the natives of va- 
rious parts of Polynesia as a carrier “ Pig- 
eon.” 

I have recently called attention to this 
fact in the Bulletin of the New York Zoé- 
logical Society, and it seems desirable to 
make it known also to the readers of Brrp- 
Lore. During the pastsummer, Prof. John 
B. Watson made observations on the hom- 
ing instincts of Terns, and Noddies during 
their nesting periods. 

According to the report of Director A. 
G. Mayer, of the marine laboratory at the 
Dry Tortugas, Florida, where Prof. Wat- 
son studied the birds, “‘he demonstrated 
that if the Sooty Terns and Noddies were 
taken to Cape Hatteras and liberated, 
they would return to their nests on Bird 
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Key, Tortugas, a distance of 850 statute 
miles.” 

In the course of a winter’s voyage on 
the U.S. S. “Albatross” in the South Seas, 
the writer found among the natives of the 
Archipelago Frigate 

The latter were observed on hori- 


Low tame 


Birds. 
zontal perches near the houses, and were 


many 


supposed to be merely the pets of the chil- 
dren who fed them. 

They were entirely tame, having been 
reared in captivity from the nest. As our 
acquaintance with the people developed, 
we discovered that the birds were used by 
them after the manner of homing “ Pig- 
eons” to carry messages among the islands. 

The Archi- 


pelago extend for more than a thousand 


numerous islands of Low 
miles in a northwest and southeast direc- 
tion, and it appears that the birds return 
promptly when liberated from quite distant 
islands. 
put aboard small vessels trading among 


They are distributed by being 
the islands. The birds are liberated when- 
ever there is news to be carried, returning 
to their perches sometimes in an hour or 
less, from islands just below the horizon 
and out of sight of the home base. Genet 
ally they are in no great hurry. As the 
food of the Frigate Bird may be picked 
up almost anywhere at sea, there is no 
means of ascertaining how much time the 
bird loses in feeding or trying to feed en 
route. It may also linger to enjoy its liberty 
with other Frigate Birds. 

I did not observe tame Frigate Birds 
but Mr. 
most of the 


elsewhere in Polynesia, Louis 
Becke, who is familiar with 
South Sea islands, says they were used as 
letter carriers on the Samoan _ islands 
when he was there in 1882, carrying mes- 
sages between islands sixty to eighty miles 
apart. When he lived on Nanomaga, one 
of these islands, he exchanged two tame 
Frigate Birds with a trader living on Nui- 
tao, sixty miles distant, for a pair tame 
reared on that island. 

The four birds, at liberty, frequently 
passed from one island to the other on 
their own account, all going together on 
visits to each other’s homes, where they 
were fed by the natives on their old perches. 


Bird - Lore 


Mr. Becke’s pair usually returned to him 
within twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
He tested the speed of the ‘Frigate’ by 
sending one of his birds by vessel to Nui- 
tao, where it was liberated with a message 
at half-past four in the afternoon. Before 
six o’clock of the same day the bird was back 
on its own perch at Nanomaga, accompan- 
ied by two of the Nuitao birds, which, not 
being at their perch on that island when 
it was liberated, it had evidently picked 
up en route. Sixty miles in an hour and a 
half is probably easy enough for the Fri- 
gate Bird, as in Malayo-Polynesia it is 
said to have frequently returned a dis- 
tance of sixty miles in one hour. 

It becomes entirely tame and familiar 
when raised from the nest, and if given 
liberty returns regularly to its home perch 
at night. 

The largest rookery of Frigate Birds I 
have seen is at Tekokoto, in the Low 
Archipelago. 

Frigate Birds inhabit tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. The spread of wing is phe- 
nomenal for the size of the bird, being 
about eight feet, giving a wing power per- 
haps unequaled; although Walt Whitman 
has somewhat exaggerated its power of 
flight in the lines: 


“Thou who has slept all night upon the 

storm, 

Waking renewed on thy prodigious pin- 
ions, 

Thou born to match the storm (thou art 
all wings), 

At dusk thou look’st on Senegal, at morn 
America.” 


Judging from my South Sea experience, 
the ‘Frigate’ goes to roost at night, like 
many other sea-fowls.—CHARLES H. 
TOWNSEND, New York City. 


Mortality Among Birds 


Any observer who has visited large 
breeding colonies of birds is aware that 
there is a heavy death rate among the 
young birds, and that many eggs also are 
destroyed by causes over which man has 


but small control. For example, in Heron 
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colonies, the young frequently fall from 
the nests and are either drowned or become 
entangled in the twigs of the trees or on 
the edge of the nest and are hung. Crows 
in many instances destroy large numbers 
of eggs. In colonies of Terns, the writer 
has seen young which have become en- 
tangled in bunches of sand spurs and died, 
and still others which have been killed 
by crabs before they could free them- 
selves of their shells. 

Few, however, I suspect are aware of 
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The wardens of the Audubon Society 
frequently report similar disasters to the 
breeding birds. 
statements are made showing the number 
of eggs laid and also the number of young 
believed to have been raised. While their 
statements cannot be expected to be abso- 
lutely accurate, they are probably not very 
far wrong, as in some instances at least the 


In their annual reports, 


figures are based on careful observations 
and a daily counting of the eggs and 
young. 


SHOWING WINDROW OF 


ROYAL TERN’S EGGS 


The beach on the left has been swept by the waves. On the right are seen young and eggs in the nests 
which were undisturbed. Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 


the great loss of life which annually occurs 
from the destructiveness of storms and 
high tides. On Royal Shoal island, North 
Carolina, in June, 1907, a hail storm killed 
over one hundred and sixty young Laugh- 
ing Gulls; barely a dozen were left alive 
on the island. A few days later a high 
storm tide swept one end of the island, 
carrying with it into the Sound about 
15,000 eggs, mostly of the Royal Tern. 
On another portion of the island, 1,000 
eggs were carried by the water from their 
nests and left in a great windrow along 
the beach. 


Below are given the combined estimates 
of the Audubon wardens, showing the num- 
ber of eggs deposited and the number of 
young raised by four species in the chief 
breeding colonies protected on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, for the season of 1907: 


Eggs Young 
Laughing Gull...59,670 37,300 
Herring Gull ....71,018 46,600 
Black Skimmer. . 28,350 21,050 
Common Tern ..32,300 19,025 
Brown Pelican .. 3,500 750 


Thus of 194,838 eggs laid, 70,103 were 


destroyed, chiefly through storms. In 
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other words, only about 64 per cent of the 
eggs laid produced young which matured 
sufficiently to leave the rookeries. 

Much of this destruction of bird-life 
could probably be prevented, especially 
on the low-lying islands of the southern 
coasts, by the construction of sea walls, 
either of stone or low piling, to check the 
force of the waves and prevent them from 
running far up the sloping shores. This 
experiment is now being tried on one of 
the North Carolina islands.—T. Gr- 
BERT PEARSON, Greensboro, N.C. 


Hummingbird Notes 


On June 4, 1907, a female Humming- 
bird had been seen often around a larch 
near the house, and on this day the nest 
was started—a tuft of yellowish down on 
a twig about fourteen feet from the 
ground. At 9.30 the next morning, after 
an hour or more of feeding and playing 
with her mate around the weigela bushes, 
she was hard at work again. When it was 
possible to follow her flight, the particles 
of down, cobweb, etc., forming the body 
of the nest, seemed to be collected from 
among the young leaves of near-by trees, 
especially the elms; when after the scraps 
of lichen and moss she was more easily 
watched, for, darting over to an elm or 
chestnut, she flew up and down and around 
the trunk, here and there standing still in 
the air as she picked off some tiny bit, 
then back to the larch, alighting directly 
in the nest. It was most interesting to 
watch the bird at work; she paid no atten- 
tion to me, though I stood so near that 
no opera glass was necessary save when 
trying to name some piece of building 
material. Flying directly on to the nest, 
she would reach over, place her scrap of 
lichen and give a touch here and there, or 
if it were down, fix that on the upper edge, 
pressing and shaping the nest with that 
tiny body; then in another instant she 
was off like a winged bullet. She lost but 
little time during working hours; in one- 
half hour she made thirty-one trips, the 
the busiest five minutes of that period 
including ten trips. Usually she brought 
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down for several trips, then several pieces 
of lichen to bring the outer covering 
nearly to the top of the down. Yet several 
times she returned with nothing visible 
in her bill, but, after sitting in place a mo- 
ment, reached over and worked a little with 
the lichens: is saliva used to aid in fasten- 
ing these? During afternoon, the bird 
seemed to do little if any work, though 
sometimes seen perching near. Through- 
out, the male showed no interest in the 
work, and I seldom saw him near the tree. 

By the 8th the nest looked compete, 
but the bird was still adding down to the 
upper edge and constantly shaping it. 
June 13, sitting had begun, but—the twig 
was dead, the wind high, and six days 
later nest and a broken egg lay under the 
tree.—ISABEL McC. Lemmon, Engle- 
wood. N. J. 


Nest of Wood Thrush into Which a Cow- 
bird Had Deposited Five Eggs 

The nest which is the subject of the 
accompanying photograph was discovered 
in the crotch of a leaning box elder sap- 
ling, seven or eight feet up. When dis- 
covered it contained one egg of the Wood 
Thrush and one of the Cowbird. 

The following day it was found that the 
Wood Thrush had laid another egg, and 
that there were three Cowbird’s eggs 
instead of one there, which proved to me 
that there were at least two Cowbirds 
using the nest instead of one, for two Cow- 
bird’s eggs had been deposited in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

I removed the Cowbird’s eggs after 
photographing the nest. This was done on 
June 5. On the 13th another Cowbird’s 
egg was found in the nest, but there had 
been no change in the number of the 
Thrush’s eggs. 

On the 2oth the nest was again visited 
and one young Thrush was found, appar- 
ently two days old, but no traces of the 
other two eggs were seen. On the 25th 
the nest was again visited and another 
Cowbird’s egg was removed. On July 
1, both mother and nestling left the nest 
permanently. 

In all probability, if the Cowbird’s eggs — 
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ffivein all—had not been removed, the Wood 
“Thrush would not have been able to hatch 
‘a single nestling, and, if she had, the lusty 
‘young Cowbirds would have smothered 
or crowded it out of its rightful home.— 
Geo. P. Perry, Sterling, Ill. 


Albino Flickers 


These Flicker photographs were taken 
June 15, 1907, in the southwestern part 
The nest was 


of Ohio, near New Paris. 
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the nape. The shafts of the tail feathers 
were yellow, as in the normal, and the eyes 
were pink, as is usual with albinos. The 
white birds were fully as large as the 
others, and quite as lively. 

One week after the photographs were 
made, all the birds had left the nest, but 
one of the albinos was found on a small 
tree nearby. It was secured, and is now 
in the collection of the Biological Depart- 
ment of Earlham College, at Richmond, 
Indiana. 


NEST OF WOOD THRUSH WITH THREE COWBIRDS’ EGGS 


Photographed by George P. Perry 


discovered about May 30, by Miss Ruth 
Petry, at which time the birds had been 


hatched some days. The nest was in a 


large basswood fence-post, with the open- 
ing only two feet from the ground. The 
nestlings were six in number, but only two 
of them showed any departure from the 
normal. 

These two were creamy white in color, 
with the exception of the red crescent on 


The other bird remained in the neigh- 
borhood of the nest for about a month. 
From its behavior in flight, especially its 
tendency to circle about, it seemed prob- 
able that the light blinded it more or less. 
After some weeks, nothing more was seen 
of it. It is likely that it paid the penalty 
of uniqueness, and fell a victim to some 
predatory Hawk.—LorEN C., PETRY. 
Haverjord, Penna. 
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TWO ALBINO 


AND ONE NORMAL FLICKER FROM THE SAME NEST 


Photographed by Loren C. Petry 


Identification Sketches 


I wonder if any of your readers has ever 
tried the following method of taking notes 
on birds. I pass it on in the hope that it 
may, perhaps, help some ambitious be- 
ginner, especially in the task of bringing 
order out of the delightful chaos of his 
first Wood Warbler observations. 

On a dozen slips of paper sketch the 
rough outline of a bird. With these slips in 
your note-book, and a box of colored cray- 
ons in your pocket, seek a favorable spot, 
sit down and wait. Then, when the Warb- 
ler flock begins to gather about, take notes 
by filling in your outline sketches. For 
Warbler 
of black 
crayon, record in half a second the peculiar 
V-shaped mark on the face that would 


example, if a Chestnut-sided 


appears, you can, with a bit 


number of seconds to de- 
scribe in And 
glimpse of him, a blur of yellow on his 


have taken a 
writing. after your next 
head, a smear of chestnut along his side— 
and lo! already you have a sketch that 
may not be an artistic triumph, but which 
will surely serve later to identify your 


bird. Not alone in the recording of obser- 


this method. 


necessary to refer hastily to 


vations is time saved by 
Often it is 
some one of your incomplete records. It 
would take some time to read and form 
written words from the mental image 
required; whereas it takes but a glance at 
the crayon sketch. And when there are 
Warblers about one, appearing and dis- 
appearing and reappearing, elusive as 
fairy-folk, among the leaves, who does not 
grudge every second’s attention that so 
prosaic a thing as a note-book demands ? 


—MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. 


A Prothonotary Warbler in Central Park 


While sitting by one of the inlets of the 
lake in Central Park on May 8, 1908, I 
was attracted by an unfamiliar song which 
awakened my curiosity and put me on the 
alert to watch for the singer. Very soon 
I saw what looked like a little gold ball 
flying toward me from the opposite bank, 
and lighting in a bush not four feet from 
me, it poured forth the song I so wanted to 
hear. I looked, and looked, and my heart 
gave a bound when I thought of a skin of 
a Prothonotary Warbler I had cherished 
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for years, every feather of which I knew. 
“It is without doubt the bird,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘but how did it get so far away from its 
range ?’’ I remained some time watching 
it fly back and forth, then went to the 
American Museum and reported it, and 
examined specimens to make sure I was 
right. So far as I know it has never been 
seen in the park before. 

On May 5, Mr. Chubb and Dr. Wieg- 
man both saw this bird.—ANNE A. CrRo- 
Lius, New York City. 


Tufted Titmouse in Central Park 


A Tufted Titmouse spent nearly two 
weeks in May of this year in Central Park. 
It was not shy but, on the contrary, rather 
enjoyed getting near and surprising you 
by a loud whistle continuing five minutes 
or more. I think this is the only record 
of this species for Central Park.—ANNE 
A. Croxius, New York City. 


Briars as Nest Protectors 


I have heard of a way of preventing 
cats from climbing trees for birds that was 
new to me, and possibly may prove of 
value. Take stalks of rose-bushes, or 
others with briars—dead ones will do. Tie 
them and put them 
round the trunks of trees too high up, of 
course, for a cat to jump above it. It is 
said that a cat will not cross them.—M. 
A. Ayers, Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


together strongly 


The Prairie Horned Lark in Fairfield 
County, Connecticut. 


On March 25, I heard of a nest con- 
taining four eggs which had been found 
in Great Plain district, Danbury, by Miss 
XeSands, a bright school-girl of fourteen 
who is much interested in 
birds. I visited the nest on the next after- 
noon and was very much surprised to find 
it a nest of the Prairie Horned Lark. 

The nest, a neat and well-made struc- 
ture of fine, soft dead grass, was placed 
in a hollow, caused by the removal of a 
small stone, on the gravelly western slope 


years, very 
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of a large round-topped sandhill. To the 
northwest from the foot of the hill stretches 
a small valley with an old cornfield and 
pasture lot. No houses can be seen from 
the immendiate vicinity of the nest, 
although there are several just over the 
surrounding hills. ; 

On the morning of March 27, Mr. H. 
C. Judd, of Bethel, and Mr. Jesse C. A. 
Meeker, of Danbury, went with me to the 
nest in order to establish the identity of 
the birds beyond all possible doubt, but 
were very much disappointed to find that 


NEST OF PRAIRIE HORNED LARK 
Photographed by Robert S. Judd 


three of the eggs had hatched during the 
night. 

I was unable to visit the nest again until 
April 6, and was very fortunate to find one 
of the young still at home, although he 
was perfectly able and willing to leave. 
In fact, after I first took him from the nest, 
he would make a break for liberty as fast 
as his legs could carry him every time I 
put him down. Once I let him run just to 
see what would happen. He went about 
a rod, then crouching close to the ground 
remained perfectly still until I put my 
hand over him, seeming to have great 
faith in his protective coloration. It was 
indeed remarkable how well the grayish 
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brown-tipped black feathers of his back 
matched the general tone of the sidehill. 

The old birds shy, 
never coming nearer than thirty or forty 


were somewhat 
feet, excepting once when the young one 
called while I was holding him; then the 
female lit for a moment on the ground 
within a few feet and showed all the signs 
of motherly anxiety which a bird can. 
At other times she was flying back and 
forth at some distance with a peculiar 
jerky flight, seeming to punctuate each 
wingbeat with a sharp whistled note, only 
occasionally alighting on the ground, or 
on a fence post for a few seconds. The 
male kept himself for the most part in the 
background. 

Just before leaving I placed the young 
one in the nest and started to look over 
the sidehill, in the hope of finding another 
of the family. In the meantime the female 
lit on the top of the hill and commenced 
to whistle. When I returned to the nest it 
was empty, nor could I find the young 
one after searching thoroughly. She had 
evidently whistled to very good purpose. 

The family had disappeared 
completely, leaving only a trampled nest 
to show where these hardy little birds had 
reared their young in spite of the cold, 
blustering March weather.—RoBErT S. 
Jupp, Bethel, Conn. 
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What the Starling Does at Home 


In view of the reports concerning the 
habits of the Starling which have appeared 
in recent numbers of Brrp-Lorg, the notes 
given below, which show what the bird 
does when at home, may be of interest. 
These notes are from an article entitled: 
“Birds in Relation to the Farm, the Or- 
chard, the Garden, and the Forest,” which 
is to be found in the August (1907) num- 
ber of the ‘Agricultural Students’ Ga- 
zette,” a periodical published at Ciren- 
cester, England. 

“The Starling is a splendid bird on 
grass land, foraging for leather jackets 
(larve of craneflies), wire-worms, etc., 
rids the sheep of a few of their ticks, but 
in a fruit district it comes in droves into 
the strawberries and attacks the cherries 
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wholesale (Hereford); peas, apples, plums, 
as well as cherries (Kent), also raspberries. 
Very valuable insect-destroyers, but get- 
ting too numerous (Nott). In my fruit- 
fields (between Marden and Colchester), 
I do not suffer very much from Blackbirds 
and Thrushes, nor do I grudge them their 
toll in return for their song. Only one bird 
is dangerous to my crops—that is the 
Starling. He threatened the utter de- 
struction of our strawberry, raspberry, 
cherry, gooseberry, and currant, and some 
other crops. These birds are said to come 
to us irom the marshes as soon as the 
young are hatched. And they come in 
millions; in flocks that darken the sky. 
Their flight is like the roar of the sea, or 
like the train going over the arches. Their 
number increases rapidly each year. I can 
look back to the time when there were few, 
and have watched their increase for forty 
years, till now it is intolerable (Essex). 
The Starling is a terror, and life around 
here is hardly worth living; you must have 
a gun always in your hand, or woe betide 
the cherries—they come in thousands. 
(Sittingbourne, Kent).” 

Such reports—though doubtless exag- 
gerated somewhat—coming from different 
localities, and from the people who have 
suffered loss, are certainly suggestive of 
what may happen in this country, as the 
Starling increases in numbers. For more 
than twenty years after their introduction, 
English Sparrows had many staunch de- 
fenders.—S. H. Goopwin, Provo, Utah. 


A Southern Starling Record 
A pair of Starlings have wintered at 
47th and Baltimore Avenue, West Phila- 
delphia, and I am told they nested at 46th 
and Baltimore, on the Twaddell estate 
last summer.—TuHomas R. Hitt, Phila. 


Information Wanted 


The undersigned desires to make studies 
of the home-life of the Hummingbird and 
Chickadee, and would be grateful for in- 
formation in regard to the whereabouts of 
nests of these species situated within fifty 
miles of New York City.—F. M. CHap- 
MAN, Englewood, N. J. 


Book News and Reviews 


THE Birp Our BROTHER; A CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIRD AS 
HE Is 1n Lire By OLIVE THORNE 
MILLER. Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
1908. 12mo. ix + 331 pages. 


This is a very readable volume. There 
is not a word of padding, but from her 
own extended experience with birds and 
bird literature, Mrs. Miller has drawn only 
such material as is pertinent to her chap- 
ters on the individuality, intelligence, 
language, education, affections, courtship, 
amusements and usefulness of birds. The 
authority and place of publication for all 
quotations are given in an appendix of 285 
references, a feature which in itself makes 
the book of much value. 

With much of what Mrs. Miller says of the 
bird’s individuality and mental equipment 
we are in accord, but Mrs. Miller, we fear, 
loves birds too well to be an altogether 
impartial judge of their real place in 
nature, by which we mean their degree of 
mental development and their relations 
to other forms of life. She presents, there- 
fore, only such facts as tend to confirm her 
point of view, ignoring those which show 
that birds have the faults as well as the 
virtues of man, Her subtitle, consequently, 
should read “‘A Contribution to the Study 
of the Bird as I Believe Him to Be in 
Life,” and with this modification the book 
may be accepted as a fair presentation 
of Mrs. Miller’s side of the case. 

Mrs. Miller’s definition of a bird student 
is so admirable that we quote it in full: 
‘‘When I speak of bird-students or of ob- 
servers, I do not mean the stroller who 
who passes leisurely through fields and 
woods, pausing now and then to notice a 
bird more or less casually, while the bird 
on his part is perfectly aware of the scrut- 
iny, and fully on guard. . By a bird 
student, or an observer, I mean one who 
gives hours and days and weeks and 
months to the closest observation of one 
bird or one species, watching to see how 
he lives and moves and has his being. 

"=F, M.C. 


THE POLICEMEN OF THE AIR; AN ACC- 
OUNT OF THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
By HeEenry WETHERBEE HENSHAW, 
NATIONALGEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. XIX. 
1908. pp. 79-118, numerous illustra- 
tions. 

We have here an authoritative state- 
ment of the work of the Biological Survey 
by its Administrative Assistant presented- 
as an attractively written essay on Eco- 
nomic Ornithology and Mammalogy, 
Faunal Geography, Game Protection, 
Bird Reservations and Wild Animal 
Refuges. In summing up the value of 
birds to agriculture Mr. Henshaw re- 
marks: ‘“‘What would happen were birds 
exterminated no one can foretell with abso- 
lute certainty, but it is more than likely 
—nay, it is almost certain—that within- 
a limited time not only would successful 
agriculture become impossible, but the 
destruction of the greater part of vegetation 
would follow.” This paper cannot have 
too wide a circulation and to any one 
desirous of materially aiding the cause of 
bird protection we suggest the donation 
of half a million copies of it to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies for free 
distribution.—F. M. C. 


CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF Books 
ON ORNITHOLOGY IN THE LIBRARY OF 
FREDERIC GALLATIN, JR. New York. 
Privately printed, 1908. 8vo. 178 
pages, 3 photogravures. 

Ornithological bibliographers who pur- 
sue ‘first’ or ‘limited’ editions as keenly as 
one would a rare bird, will be interested in 
this record of ‘specimens,’ so to speak, in 
the collection of Mr. Frederic Gallatin, Jr. 
It contains the complete works of Audu- 
bon and Wilson, and the larger works of 
Dresser, Elliot, Gould and others, as well 
as many less elaborate but more useful 
publications. Such, for example, as the 
British Museum Catalogue of Birds. There 
are also complete sets of ‘The Ibis’ and 
‘The Auk,’ in short, the library is one 
of the notable collection of bird books in 
this country.—F, M. C. 
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Foop Hasits oF GRosBEAKS. By W. L. 
McATEE, Assistant Biological Survey, 
Bulletin No 32; Bureau of Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 1908. 8vo. 
g2 pages, 4 plates, 3 colored, 40 text 
figures. 

The methods by which the vast amounts 
of data given in this paper were acquired, 
the manner in which they are arranged, 
and the judgment shown in their form of 
presentation and illustration from the 
book-makers point of view, are above 
criticism. We have space here only for 
Mr. McAtee’s “The 
Grosbeaks studied consume, on the aver- 


conclusion: five 
age, nine times more weed seed than grain 
and fruit. Moreover, they devour nineteen 
times more injurious than useful insects. 
Consequently, since their subsistence is 
about half animal and half vegetable, their 
food habits are about fourteen times more 
beneficial than injurious.”—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


* Tue AuK.—The April number of ‘The 
Auk’ opens with a paper by Mr. C. C. 
Adams on ‘The Ecological Succession of 
Birds.’ 


considerably more volume than substance, 


It is a philosophical treatise of 


for old ideas concerning the struggle for 
existence are here so tricked out in the 
modern finery of biological language that 
they fairly dazzle the eye and bewilder the 
brain. We can agree with the writer that 
“environmental evolution and biotic suc- 
cession are of great value,” but we con- 
fess to a feeling of doubt when he tells us 
“It is quite probable that one of the main 
conditions which prevents a more rapid 
advance along evolutionary lines is in a 
‘ large measure due to the almost utter 
failure to analyze dynamically environ- 
mental complexes!” 

Mr. Wm. L. Dawson has a paper on the 
‘Bird Colonies of the Olympiades,’ rocky 
islets off the coast of Washington which 
are now set apart as bird preserves with 
an estimated population of 100,000; 
Messrs. Beyer, Allison and Kopman con- 
tinue their list of the birds of Louisiana; 
Mr. H. G. Smith has extensive notes on the 
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birds of Colorado; and Mr. E. Seymour 
Woodruff presents ‘A Preliminary List 
of the Birds of Shannon and Carter coun- 
ties, Missouri’ with accompanying map. 
Mr. Woodruff is to be congratulated on so 
concise an account of the fauna of a rather 
inaccessible part of the state. We only 
regret seeing new scientific names “for 
some of our common birds for we believe 
in the temporary stability attained by 
sticking to old names until the American 
Ornithologists’ Union’s Nomenclature 
Comniittee sanctions new ones. 

More Auduboniana is furnished by Mr. 
R. Deane has already been the 
source of much valuable historical mater- 
ial gleaned from old letters and docu- 
ments. He also contributes an account of 
‘The Passenger Pigeon (Ectopistas migra- 
torius) in Confinement,’ which is a fitting 
obituary notice of the last survivors of a 
bird that in Audubon’s time, and much 
later, darkened the sky in countless multi- 
tudes. The passing of the Pigeon is unique, 
so far as we know, in the annals of orni- 
thology, although other birds have met 
or will meet its deplorable fate. 

The general notes show active field 
work on the part of a large number of 
careful observers and the reviews show 
ornithological activity the world over.— 
J. D., Jr. 


who 


THe Conpor.—Volume X of ‘The 
Condor,’ which began in January, con- 
tains 56 pages in its initial number (practi- 
cally a double number) replete with inter- 
esting articles and notes. Among the 
papers most likely to attract the attention 
of the general reader are Finley’s Life 
History of the California Condor,’ Part II, 
containing the most complete resumé of 
the history and range of the bird thus far 
published, and Dawson’s description of 
‘The New Reserves on the Washington 
Coast,’ Three groups of rocky islands 
between Cape Flattery and Copalis Rock 
were set aside as bird refuges by executive 
orders on Oct. 23, 1907 (See BrrpD-LorE, 
1X, pp. 292-294, 1907). For these islands, 
designated as the Flattery Rocks, Quillay- 
ute Needles, and Copalis Rock reserva- 
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tions, Dr. Dawson proposes the collective 
term Olympiades from their proximity to 
the Olympic Mountains. Here are the 
nesting grounds of twelve species of sea- 
birds comprising, according to an estimate 
made in June 1907, some 60,000 Gulls, 
Cormorants, Puffins, Auklets and Murres, 
and 100,000 Kaeding Petrels. 

Under the title ‘Northwestern Colorado 
Bird Notes,’ Warren gives a list of ninty- 
three species of birds observed during the 
spring and summer of 1907; and in ‘Notes 
from the Diary of a Naturalist in Northern 
California,’ Ferry mentions about one 
hundred species observed while engaged 
in work for the Biological Survey, in 1905, 
at various points chiefly in Mendocino, 
Trinity, Siskiyou, Del Norte, and Hum- 
boldt counties. The nesting habits of the 
Western Horned Owl in Colorado are 
described by Rockwell and those of the 
Tawny Creeper in Washington by Bowles. 

Dr. D’Evelyn contributes a popular 
account of the principal ‘Locust-destroy- 
ing Birds of the Transvaal’; Grinnell de- 
scribes ‘The Southern California Chicka- 
dee’ from Mt. Wilson as a new subspecies 
(Parus gambeli baileye); and Willard in 
‘An Arizona Nest Census’ gives a striking 
illustration of the manner in which birds 
sometimes breed in close proximity. At 
Tombstone, Ariz., in a space only 120 x 
150 feet twenty-eight pairs of birds, repre- 
senting ten distinct species, nested and 
reared one or more broods of young.— 


tT. &..P. 
Book News 


Nearly every issue of ‘Country Life in 
America’ contains one or more illustrated 
articles on birds, but the lesson of the much- 
discussed ‘fake’ Grouse pictures, which 
appeared in that magazine some years ago, 
appears not to have born fruit, and on page 
612 of the May number there are some 
notable examples of stuffed-bird photog- 
raphy. Here also we find a Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo labelled “‘Seaside Finch!” 

In ‘Some Records of Fall Migration of 
1906’ (Ninth Annual Report Michigan 
Academy Science, pp. 166-171) Mr. Nor- 
man A. Wood gives a synopsis of daily 


observations made at Portage Lake, Wash- 
tenaw county, Michigan, from September 
g to October 21. 

The birds of probably no portion of 
South America are better known than 
those of the island of Trinidad, but in 
spite of the long-continued work of col- 
lectors in this comparatively restricted 
area, Mr. George K. Cherrie (Vol. I, No. 
13, Science Bulletin Museum Brooklyn 
Institute Arts and Science), adds four 
species to the list of Trinidad birds as a 
result of field work there during March, 
1907. Of these, however, two were pre- 
viously known from Monos island, adjoin- 
ing northwest Trididad, while Chetura 
cinereicauda, given by Cherrie as a first 
record for Trinidad, had already been 
recorded as “Common” at Caparo in the 
central part of the island by Chapman 
(Bulletin American Museum Natural 
History, vii, 1895, 324), on whose speci- 
mens Hellmayr (Bull. Brit. Orn. Club, 
XIX, 1907, 62) has since based his Che- 
tura «inereicauda chapmani. 

The name of Denis Gale appears so 
frequently in Bendire’s ‘Life Histories of 
North American Birds’ that bird students 
will read with interest an account of the 
work of this “early Colorado naturalist” 
published by Junius Henderson in the 
‘University of Colorado Studies’ (Vol. V, 
No. 1, Dec. 1907. 

In the ‘Museum News’ of the Brooklyn 
Institute (Vol. 3, No. 7, April 1908) 
George K. Cherrie makes an important 
addition to our knowledge of the habits of 
the Giant Stork or Jabiru based on his 
study of this bird in Venzuela, where he 
tells us the bird’s wings and tail feathers 
are in demand “as ornaments for ladies’ 
hats.” 

The ‘Nature-Study Review’ for April 
(pp. 133-137) contains an article by C. F. 
Hodge entitled ‘Nature-Study and the 
Preservation of American Game Birds’ in 
which the author offers to codperate in the 
artificial propagation of the Wild Turkey, 
Bob-White, Ruffed Grouse, Passenger 
Pigeon, and Prairie Hen. Professor 
Hodge’s address is Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
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WE have before referred to the studies 
of Noddies and Sooty Terns by Prof. John 
B. Watson on Bird Key, Tortuags, during 
the nesting season of 1908, and in the 
annual report of Dr. Alfred G. Mayer, 
Director of the Department of Marine 
Biology of the Carnegie Institution, under 
the auspices of which Professor Watson’s 
researches were made, there appears a 
preliminary report of this work. The final 
report will appear during the year, and we 
will call attention here, therefore, only to 
Professor Watson’s supremely interesting 
tests of the homing instincts of Noddies 
and Sooty Terns. Fifteen marked birds 
were taken from the Key and released 
at distances varying from about 20 to 
850 statute miles, thirteen of them re- 
turning to the Key. Among these thirteen 
were several birds which were taken by 
steamer as far north as Cape Hatteras 
before being freed. 

This experiment is by far the most im- 
portant in its bearing on bird migration 
of any with which we are familiar. It was 
made under ideal conditions. Neither the 
Noddy nor Sooty Tern range, as a rule, 
north of the Florida Keys. There is no 
probability, therefore, that the individuals 
released had ever been over the route be- 
fore, and, for the same reason, they could 
not have availed themselves of the ex- 
perience or example of migrating indi- 
viduals of their own species; nor, since 
the birds were doubtless released in June 
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or July, was there any marked southward 
movement in the line of which they might 
follow. Even had there been such a move- 
ment, it is not probable that it would have 
taken the birds southwest to the Florida 
Keys, and thence west to the Tortugas. 
This marked change in direction, occa- 
sioned by the water course, which the 
birds’ feeding habits forced them to take, 
removes the direction of the wind as a 
guiding agency, while the absence of land- 
marks over the greater portion of the 
journey, makes it improbable that sight 
was of service in finding the way. Pro- 
fessor Watson presents, as yet, no con- 
clusions, but, while awaiting with interest 
his final report, we cannot but feel that 
his experiments with these birds constitute 
the strongest argument for the existence 
of a sense of direction as yet derived from 
the study of birds. With this established, 
the so-called mystery of migration be- 
comes no more a mystery than any 
other instinctive functional activity. 


‘The Guide to Nature Study,’ Mr. E. F. 
Bigelow, presents an editorial in which we 
quote at length: “The most difficult task 
that has thus far come to me in the es- 
tablishing of ‘The Guide to Nature’ has 
been the returning of manuscripts, as I 
have had to do, even to some of the 
magazine’s best friends. The announce- 
ment that this is to.be a magazine of help- 
fulness, to inspire and increase an interest 
in nature, has brought forth an immense 
number of essays on what, for lack of a 
better term, I must call ‘glittering gener- 
alities’ about the beauty and suggestive- 
ness of nature. This is to be a magazine 
not of preaching on ‘The Beauty and 
Interest to be Observed in Insects,’ “The 
Fascinations of Ornithology,’ ‘Wonders 
of the Plant World,’ or similar general 
essays; but each article is to have a specific 
statement of what has been actually seen 
or done, not what the author’s point of 
view may be. .’ If Mr. Bigelow can 
produce a magazine which will meet this 
standard (and he makes an excellent show- 
ing in his first two numbers), he will bene- 
fit his contributors as well as his readers. 
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Bird Houses and School Children 


UR Northwest field agent, Mr. Finley, writes: “We have a great deal 
of interest in bird study worked up in various schools about the state. 
Wherever there is a manual training department, they are making many 
bird-houses. Superintendent Alderman at Eugene writes that they are making 
Eugene a bird city. The school children are arranging for a bird day a little 
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MANUAL TRAINING CLASS AT WORK ON BIRD HOUSES, PORTLAND, OREGON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Photograph by H. T. Bohlman 

later and they have bird-houses up in every tree and back yard in the town. At 
the recent annual exhibit of school work, they had 443 bird-houses on display. 
We have an exhibition of bird-houses now in Portland that were made by the 
children of the manual training department here. It is attracting much attention. 

“We are doing considerable bird work in the schools by getting the children 
to make observations in the field and write compositions on the various phases" 
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BIRD-HOUSES—SCHOOLBOY AT WORK 
Photograph by H. T. Bohlman 


of bird life. Two contests for prizes are being carried on now in this county 
and Yamhill County for the best written accounts of the observations made.” 


Good Work in a Pennsylvania School 


HE annual public meeting of the Audubon Society of the Darlington 

Seminary was held Saturday evening. Mrs. Bye opened the program 

with an account of the objects of this Society, and read a letter received 

from Wm. Dutcher, President of the National Association, New York, acknow- 

ledging the receipt of the fee, which entitles the school to sustaining member- 

ship, also $5 for a subscription to Brrp-Lorg, a delightful work on ornithology. 
Mrs. Ball read an instructive paper on ‘The Background of Ornithology.’ 

Mrs. Bye then made an earnest appeal to every woman especially to con- 


. 
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sider this subject and realize the destruction of bird life that their love for finery 
occasions. Every year large numbers of birds are killed to supply milliners. 

The hall was appropriately decorated with greens and great quantities of 
violets. Birds were in evidence everywhere, a number having been painted by 
the art students. The birds were sold by auction at the close of the meeting, 
which caused much merriment and netted a neat little sum for the benefit of 
the Society, which will swell the annual contribution that the Seminary branch 
makes annually to the National Association. 


American Nature-Study Society 


The American Nature-Study Society was organized at Chicago, Jan. 2, 1908, 
for the advancement of all studies of nature in elementary schools. The Council 
for 1908 consists of: President, L. H. Bailey (N. Y,); Vice-Presidents, C. F. 
Hodge (Mass.), F. L. Stevens (N. C.), V. L. Kellogg (Cal.), W. Lochhead 
(Canada), F. L. Charles (Ill.); Directors, D. J. Crosby (D. C.), C. R. Mann 
{Ill.), S. Coulter (Ind.), H. W. Fairbanks (Cal.), M. F. Guyer (O.), O. W. 
Caldwell (Ill.), G. H. Trafton (N. J.), F. L. Clements (Minn.), Ruth Marshall 
(Neb.), C. R. Downing (Mich.); Secretary, M. A. Bigelow (N. Y.). The Council 
will publish The Nature-Study Review as the official organ, and send it free to 
members whose annual dues ($1.00) are paid in advance. Teachers and others 
interested in any phase of studies of nature in schools, are invited to send appli- 
cations for membership; simply write, (1) name, (2) official position or occupa- 
tion (for directory to be printed), (3) permanent address; and mail to Secretary, 
American Nature-Study Society, Teachers College, New York. For full infor- 
mation see the official journal for January, 1908. 


A Course In Bird Study 


The Cold Spring, Long Island, Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences announces a course in bird study by Mrs. Alice 
L. Walter, which will treat of classification, with particular reference to the 
birds of eastern North America; ancestry; anatomy; adaptation of structure 
to environment; plumage and moults; nesting habits, geographical distribution; 
migration; economic value and bird protection; methods of study in the field, 
garden or restricted areas, together with practical suggestions for bird study 


in schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 32 


Once upon a time, all country children knew a Barn Swallow as well as 
they knew the chickens they fed or the cattle they drove to pasture; while, if they 
could only call a half dozen birds by name, this Swallow was sure to be one of 
them. 

Now, one may live in a small town, on the outskirts of a village, or even in 
the real open farming country, without having the Barn Swallow as a neighbor, 
and only know it as it perches on the telegraph wires by the roadside, or flies in 
great flocks, in company with others of its tribe, to its roosts in marsh mead- 
ows in the fall migration. 

Why should this be when the Barn Swallow is not widely distributed over 
our continent, but, being a bird of the air and feeding upon the wing, it runs 
fewer risks in getting its living than do the birds of the trees or ground ? 

You cannot tell, doubtless, and yet you may also have noticed their scarcity; 
so let us spend a few minutes with the bird itself, as well as the conditions that 
surround it. 

The Barn Swallow belongs to the family of Hirundinide 

His Family (equivalent of Swallow). There are over eighty species of these 

birds, quite generally distributed throughout the world, while 

nine are to be found at some time of the year within the borders of the United 

States. The Purple Martin, of the glistening purple-black coat, is the largest 

of our Swallows, being a trifle larger than either Wood Thrush or Catbird, 

while the dust-colored Bank Swallow, whose coat blends well with the bank of 

clay or loam in which he burrows his nest tunnel, is the smallest, being less in 
size than our Chipping Sparrow. 

Though there is considerable variety in the plumage of these Swallows, 
all but the Bank Swallow show more or less metallic luster in the feathers of 
the back, all have pleasing mellow voices that are heard in the simplest sort 
of a song, which (if we except the Martin’s rather plaintive notes) sound more 
like rippling bird laughter than an attempt at singing. In addition, they are 
all strong and swift of wing and weak of feet; going to prove, as one of the Wise 
Men puts it, that their wings have been developed at the expense of their claws, 
and for this reason when they are forced to perch they must choose some very 
slender perch, such as the telegraph wires. 

In a family noted for its beauty and grace, our Barn Swallow is well able 
to hold his own; and his chief mark of identity, the deeply forked, white-spotted 
tail, tells his name, whether on the wing or at rest, so that there should be no 
difficulty in naming him. Then, again, as seen in the accompanying picture, 
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they are always upon the wing, now following some insect high in air, now skim- 
ming low over the meadows, with a motion peculiar to themselves,—a flight 
that resembles swimming or rowing in the air—so swiftly does the rudder-like 
tail keep the balance in the rapid gyrations of the body propelled by the long 
oar-like wings. 

The Barn Swallow is found not only in all parts of North 
America, but in Alaska and Greenland as well, and it breeds. 
in the greater part of its range where suitable sites are to be found. 
Now, this question of nesting-sites is of great importance when we are trying to 
account for, at least, a local decrease in the number of these birds, and for the 
cause and its remedy. What is necessary in order to make this Swallow feel 
at home? 

We associate him with the comfortable old-fashioned barns, with open 
rafters, doors that could not be tightly shut, and windows with many panes 
lacking. Here the birds nested, either in single pairs or more often in colonies, 
fastening their cup-shaped clay nests, made of mud balls well reinforced with 
straw, after the fashion of human brick-makers, to the side of the hay-loft tim- 
bers or other convenient places. This nest is usually so well lined with the var- 
ious feathers picked up in the barnyard below that before use has worn it down 
it looks very much like some sort of furry cap turned inside out. 

Now-a-days, the new farming demands that barns and other outbuildings 
should be tight and neat with paint, instead of covered with mossed and weath- 
ered shingles; so that, as the new replaces the old in their haunts, many a pair 
of Swallows drop from their sky-high wooing to find closed doors and tight 
roofs staring them in the face. So they move on,—Where ? that is the question,— 
for there is no reason to suppose that there has been a greater mortality among 
these birds during the last ten years than in the decade that preceded it. That 
Barn Swallows existed before there were barns, goes without saying; conse- 
quently, if this were all, a return to a barnless condition should only be a matter 
of time. Caves are known to be used to a limited extent; but may it not be pos- 
sible that in settled places the Barn Swallow may become even further domesti- 
cated, form the habit of coming under the roofs of the porches and piazzas of 
those who are not too particular about a little mud and litter, as does the Phoebe, 
who was originally a cliff-dweller? I have heard of several individual cases 
of this kind, and it would be very helpful if the readers of this leaflet would be 
on the lookout this summer for any unusual nesting-places of this bird, and 
make a report of them. 

As the Barn Swallow covers a wide summer range, so does it travel far in 
the migrations, wintering as far south as Brazil; and, as it takes first rank among 
a family of birds famous for their power of flight, so is also this flight and the 
preparation for it a matter of great interest. 

In the middle states, the Barn Swallow appears after the first week in April,— 
a time when the flying insects, upon which it feeds, may be expected to be plenti- 


His Home and 
Country 
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ful. Its first appearance, as well as its last in autumn, is usually in the vicinity 
of water, and before pairing, the nightly roost of the birds is in the low bushes 
of some marshy meadow. Two broods are reared in a season, the first nest 
being built in early May and the second in June, and on two occasions we have 
had a third nest in our barn in the middle of August. 
The sets of eggs vary from four to half a dozen; the ground 
The Eggs color is white, and they are thickly spotted with various shades 
of brown. The young birds at first are dull and brownish look- 
ing, much like Bank Swallows, and even the forked tail is not well developed in 
the very young. 
During the nesting season the food flight of the Barn Swallow 
Food is incessant, and, as the birds are of a sociable nature, they often 
go out in groups when in search of food, their happy twittering 
song when on the wing being one of the sounds we should miss sadly. In addi- 
tion to killing myriads of mosquitos and their kin, flies are taken, small beetles 
and several species of winged ants. 

Every one who, on a cloudy day or late in the afternoon, has stood by a mill- 
pond or other large body of forest water, must have noticed these Swallows 
skimming low over the water, taking the gnats that swarm there, upon wings 
that never tire. It was often the habit of boys, idle and worse, to throw sticks 
and other missiles at these low-flying birds, to see how many they could kill,— 
this game being played in the nesting as well as the flocking season. This sort 
of thing is, of course, mere wanton cruelty, as there can be no pretence of eating 
the birds. Be the cause what it may, this Swallow is decreasing rapidly here in 
southern Connecticut, and one day this spring, in a drive of twenty miles through 
the real farming country where there was a fair proportion of old-fashioned 
weathered barns, I saw only three small colonies of the birds. 

Barn Swallows were also one of the first ‘Bonnet Martyrs’ among our familiar 
birds that attracted the attention of bird lovers, more than twenty-five years ago, 
to the necessity of bird protection. The breast and wings of these beautiful birds 
were used to such an extent for millinery that an editorial appeared in ‘Forest 
and Stream’ entitled ‘Spare the Swallows.’ This agitation resulted in the organi- 
zation of the first Audubon Society, in 1886. 

In the latter part of August, the family groups break up and the general 
flocking begins. From this time on until their final disappearance, the Barn 

Swallow and his brothers, the Bank and the Tree Swallow, lend 
Fall Migration life and beauty to the autumn landscape, whether they perch 

upon wayside wires, pluming themselves, or whether they flock 
and wheel over sand dunes and meadows, as if preparing for the flight of migra- 
tion, which, according to my own observation, begins, at least, by daylight. 

The season of the Barn Swallows’ disappearance varies doubtless according 
to season and locality. Mr. Chapman gives October 1-10 for its time of leaving 
the vicinity of New York. Here in southern Connecticut we have a good sprink- 
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ling of them until the third week of October, both as individual and as parts 
of the mixed flocks in which the Swallow family travels. Everything concern- 
ing the life of a Barn Swallow is simple, innocent and suggestive of the dawn of 
things, before wild nature had learned to be wily to protect itself against the 
wiles of man, yet this Swallow is quick of wit as of wing, where the care of its 
young is concerned, and I well remember the expedient resorted to by a pair 
of Swallows who could not coax their belated nestlings to leave, on a rafter in 
our hay-loft. 

The brood was ready to fly one warm day in the early part of August, or the 
parents at least thought so, but the nestlings were perfectly content where they 
were; the table was good and the view unexceptional. Coaxing did not avail, 
so the next day the parents pushed them out on the hay, and there they stayed 
for two days more. But they either could not or would not fly. 

The third day, the parents refused to come further in than the window-sill, 
where they uttered a lisping chirp, fluttered their wings and held out insects 
temptingly. In this way the young were lured up, and finally spent the night 
on the sill, cuddled together. 

Next morning the youngsters were coaxed to the limbs of a hemlock, the near- 
est tree to the window, but one that offered perilous perching for their weak feet. 
Two of the four went in the green of the most steady branches, but two grasped 
twigs and swung overhead downward, having no strength of grip with which 
to retain an upright position. Under one bird were tiers of soft green branches, 
under the other, a stone wall. 

The old birds gave a few sibilant twitters and darted almost invisibly high. 
In a few moments the sky was alive with Swallows, who fluttered about the bird 
who was suspended above the wall. To and fro they wheeled, keeping always 
above the little one, as if to attract its attention. The parents stayed nearer, 
one with a small moth in its beak, and seemed to urge an effort to secure it. 
Still above the wall the little bird hung motionless, except that its head was 
slowly drooping backward more and more, and the circling birds became more 
vociferous. Suddenly the parent who held the butterfly lit on the branch at 
the spot where the bird was clinging, while its mate darted swiftly close beneath. 
Whether the darting bird really pushed the little one up, or only made the rush 
to startle it to sudden action, I could not discover, but in a flash the deed was ac- 
complished and the bird righted. The visiting Swallows wheeled and lisped 
for a minute, and then were engulfed by the sky, as mist in the air blends 
with the sun-light. 

Questions for Teachers and Students 


What is the range of the Barn Swallow? Is it common in your vicinity? Is it in- 
creasing or decreasing? What are the causes of increase or decrease? How many spe- 
cies of Swallows are there in the world? In North America? Wheredoes the Barn 
Swallow winter? When does he come in the spring? How late does he remain in the 
fall? Describe a Barn Swallow’s nest. How is: the mud gathered and carried? What 
does the Barn Swallow feed upon? Is it injurious or beneficial ? 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions, to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


TWO NEW BIRD RESERVATIONS 


The Tortugas Reservation 


Since the year the Thayer fund was 
established, special protection has been 
given to the large bird colony on Bird Key 
in the Tortugas, with the result that, from 
a very small colony of Sooty and Noddy 
Terns, this island now supports very large 
numbers of these interesting birds, as 
shown by the report of Prof. John B. Wat- 
son, published in December (1907) BrrD- 
Lore. Recently, application was made to 
President Roosevelt to have the entire 
Tortugas group set aside as a bird reser- 
vation, and, with his usual willingness to 
help this Association in its bird protection, 
he issued the following: 


Executive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all islands em- 
braced within the group known as the 
Dry Tortugas, located in the Gulf of 
Mexico, near the western extremity of 
the Florida Keys, approximately in latitude 
twenty-four degrees, thirty-eight minutes 
north, longitude eighty-two degrees, fifty- 
two minutes west from Greenwich, and 
situated within the area segregated by a 
broken line upon the diagram hereto at- 
tached and made a part of this order, are 
hereby reserved and set aside for the use 
of the Department of Agriculture as a 
preserve and breeding-ground for native 
birds; but the reservation made by this 
order is not intended to interfere with the 
use of these islands for necessary military 
purposes under the Executive Order of 
September 17, 1845, creating the Dry 
Tortugas Military Reservation, nor to, 
in any manner, vacate such order, except 
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that such military use shall not extend to 
the occupation of the islet known as Bird 
Key. This reservation to be known as 
Tortugas Keys Reservation. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, 

April 6, 1908. 
(No. 779) 


The Niobrara Reservation 


In September, 1907, one of our valued 
correspondents wrote as follows: ‘“‘The 
Government has in the Fort Niobrara 
Military Reservation, Nebraska, about 
55,000 acres of sand plains and sand hills, 
the natural home of the Prairie Chicken 
and Sharp-tailed Grouse. The land can- 
not be used for farming purposes and only 
part of it can be used for grazing. There 
is feed for these birds the entire year, as, 
in the last seven years, the sunflower has 
taken hold in the bare places and will, in 
time, cover the entire reservation, afford- 
ing abundant feed when the ground is 
covered with snow. The Niobrara river 
runs through the reservation and nearly 
every four hundred yards on the river is 
a cafion with a stream of water running 
its entire length, affording bird shelters 
in plum thickets, evergreen trees, willows 
and sumac.” I suggest that this be set 
aside as a bird refuge. 

Pursuant to this suggestion, the follow- 
ing application was made to President 


Roosevelt: 
January 17, 1908. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 
Honored and respected sir:—I enclose 
you herewith for your information, copies 


TORTUGAS KEYS RESERVATION 


For Protection of Native Birds 


FLORIDA 
Embracing all islands of the Dry Tortugas Group, 
Florida segregated by the broken line and 
designated “Tortugas Keys Reservation” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


Fred Dennett, Commissioner. 
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of two letters regarding the Military 
Reservation of Fort Niobrara, Nebraska, 
showing the status of the birds there. 

This Association was informed that the 
Government was to abandon Fort Nio- 
brara, and we were going to apply to have 
it made into a bird refuge, but, subse- 
quently, we were informed that it would 
be retained by the War Department as a 
Utilization Depot for the Remount System. 

The object of this letter is to ask your 
Excellency whether it would not be pos- 
sible to issue an order to prevent all shoot- 
ing of birds and game on this Military 
Reservation, in order that it may become 
a bird refuge in fact. If it is not within 
the province of the Chief Executive to do 
so, will you kindly refer me to the proper 
officer of the War Department to whom 
I may take this important matter ? 

The 55,000 acres in question are ad- 
mirably located for a breeding ground for 
game birds that are now fast disappearing, 
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and such an order will in no way conflict 
with the proposed use of the reservation. 

It is vitally important that as many 
reservations and harbors of refuge for 
game birds shall be made while we have 
any of them left; a few years from now 
will be too late. 

You are so heartily in sympathy with 
our work that I do not hesitate to apply 
to you for help in this special case. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM DUTCHER, 
President. 


The application was promptly and 
favorably acted upon by the Chief Execu- 
tive, as detailed in the following corre- 
spondence and official notice. 


The White House, Washington 

April 1, 1908. 

My dear Mr. Dutcher:—Referring to 
your letter of recent date, I beg to send 
you for your information the enclosed 


NOTICE! 


OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, U.S. ARMY, 


Omaha, Nebraska, March 5, 1908 


By Order of the President of the United States. 


All persons are hereby prohibited from Shooting, Trapping, Catch- 
ing, or taking, dead or alive, by any device, on the 


Fort Niobrara Military Reservation in Nebraska, 


any Sharp or Pintail Grouse, Prairie Chicken, Quail (Bob White), Wild 
Ducks or Geese of any variety; any Woodcock, Snipe, Wilson-Snipe, Jack - 
snipe, Plover, Curlew, Virginia-rail, King-rail, Sora, Doves, Meadow-larks, 
Robins, or any birds of any species; any Beaver, Otter, Jack-rabbit, Cotton- 
tail-rabbit, Grey, Fox or Red squirrels, or any other game or wild animals; 
or any Fish, of any species. 

THE VIOLATION OF THIS, WILL SUBJECT OFFENDERS TO ARREST 
AND PROSECUTION IN THE UNITED STATES COURTS. 


D. E. McCARTHY, 


Major and Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
Chief Quartermaster 
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report from the War Department, with 
accompanying copy of a notice in regard 
to the killing of game on the Fort Niobrara 
Military Reservation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ws. Logs, Jr., 
Secretary to the President. 


War Department, Office of the Chief 
Clerk, Washington. March 30, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Loeb:—In connection with 
previous correspondence concerning the 
communication of Mr. William Dutcher, 
President of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies for the Protection of 
Wild Birds and Animals, in regard to the 
preservation of game on the Fort Niobrara 
Military Reservation, I transmit, here- 
with, copy of public notice prohibiting 
the shooting, trapping, or catching of 
wild game, etc., on said reservation, with 
the information that copies of the same 
have been posted at various places on and 
around the reservation. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun C. ScoFIELD, 

Chief Clerk. 

Hon. William Loeb, Jr., 

Secretary to the President. 


Bird Refuges 


The importance of bird refuges and 
reservations is so great that every oppor- 
tunity is taken to secure them, and, to that 
end, a five years’ lease has just been taken 
of an island, containing thirty-six acres, in 
the Connecticut river, near Portland. 
In a future number of BirD-LORE we 
hope to present a good photographic view 
of this new bird refuge and a short ac- 
count of it from Mr. John H. Sage, one of 
our members. 

Negotiations are now pending, looking 
to the purchase of a marsh island con- 
taining some five hundred acres, on the 


New Jersey coast. This marsh contains 


the only colony of Laughing Gulls left in 
that state. If negotiations are successfully 
concluded, a diagram and account of the 
purchase will be furnished. Funds are be- 
ing raised by school children. 
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Field Work 


Our field agent, Mr. H. H. Kopman, 
is now conducting a bird survey along the 
west coast of Florida. He started from 
Pensacola late in April, and will make a 
critical examination of the Florida coast 
as far south as the mouth of the Caloosa- 
hatchee river, for the purpose of locating 
all of the bird colonies in the territory 
covered. It is hoped that this survey will 
enable us to make application for several 
more bird reservations. 

Our Northwest field agent, Mr. William 
L. Finley, accompanied by Mr. H. T. 
Bohlman, photographer, is now conduct- 
ing a bird survey through northern Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon, which will 
extend as far east as Klamath Lake, in 
order to discover whether there are any 
large colonies of birds that need special 
protection. It is hoped that some new 
reservations may be established in this 
territory, based on the results of the ex- 
pedition now going on. If the survey is 
concluded in time, Messrs. Finley and 
Bohlman will re-visit the Three Arch 
Rocks Reservation on the Oregon coast, 
to compare the present condition of the 
colonies of birds there with the numbers 
found when they visited the islands in 
the summer of 1904, since which date 
this reservation has _ received special 
warden protection. 

Mr. Herbert K. Job will make a visit, 
extending over a period of three weeks, 
to the Breton Island Reservation and the 
Louisiana Audubon Islands, and, possibly, 
to the Tern Islands Reservation, about the 
first of June. His trip will be made on the 
patrol boat, ‘Royal Tern,’ in charge of 
Captain Sprinkle and his assistant. 

In a future number of Brrp-LoRE we 
expect to have a comprehensive report 
of the condition of the bird colonies at the 
several places visited, together with some 
good photographs of the birds. 


Reservation News 


Warden Kroegel, at Pelican Island, 
Florida, reports that the Pelicans have had 
a good season so far; about 1,500 young 
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Pelicans being raised, and there still being 
400 occupied nests. 

Warden Small, of Old Man Island, 
Maine, reports the largest colony of Her- 
ring Gulls on the island that he has ever 
seen, and also twenty-five pairs of Eider 
Ducks. Our colony of these birds bids 
fair to become a very large one in time. 


WARDEN 


Warden Eastgate, of Stump Lake Reser- 
vation, reports: ‘‘We have not had so 
many’ Ducks in the sloughs on the prairie 
as arej here now; Mallards and Pintails 
have good-sized nests of eggs. Think 
there will be a large number of local birds 
breed this year. Pinnated and Sharp- 
tailed Grouse are everywhere; the Pin- 
nated much thicker than ever before.” 

The above reports show the very great 
value, in actual results secured, of bird 


refuges. More of them are needed. 
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Legislation 


ViRGINIA.—The legislative results se- 
cured during the present season have been, 
in the main, rather disappointing; prin- 
cipally, however, because we were unable 
to secure all of the improvements in hird 
and game laws that were desired. In only 


“ROYAL TERN” 


one instance, however, was any decided 
setback experienced. This was in Virginia, 
where the legislature amended the model 
law by removing protection from Owls, 
Hawks, Eagles, Blackbirds, Ricebirds, 
Bobolinks and Doves, and amended the 
game law by removing all protection from 
Wilson’s Snipe and Robin Snipe. Such 
legislation is retrograde in character, and 
it is hard to understand how legislators of 
intelligence are willing to enact such 
statutes in view of the present general 
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knowledge of the economic value of birds. 
This is a case where prejudice seems 
largely to have been a compelling force. 
For instance, why should the Ricebird 
be placed in the unprotected list in Vir- 
ginia, where no rice is now, nor has it ever 
been grown. When the Bobolink becomes 
the Ricebird on its southward migration, 
it is found in the same territory where 
Rail are hunted, and it is likely that the 
Rail shooters instigated the removal of 
protection from the Ricebirds in order that 
these birds might be shot without restric- 
tion; and, as there was little knowledge of 
or interest in birds among the legislators, 
this bad legislation was enacted. 


MississipP1.— The Legislature ad- 
journed without the bill introduced by 
this Association having come to a vote. 
It was favorably reported by both the 
House and Senate Committees, and was 
on the calendar for final passage when the 
Legislature adjourned. Field Agent Kop- 
man reports that the time he spent upon 
the bill was not wasted, as the Governor 
will recommend its consideration at the 
next special session of the Legislature. 


SoutH Caro.iina.—A bill to improve 
the game law of this state was introduced 
by the Audubon Society, but, owing to the 
short session ot the Legislature —only 
forty days—it was not enacted before 
adjournment. The bill will be reintro- 
duced promptly at the next session of the 
Legislature in January, 1909. 


MARYLAND.—No changes of moment 
were made in the Maryland bird and game 
laws. A large number of local bills were 
introduced, but failed of passage. 


NEW JeRSEY.—A strenuous fight took 
place for the January first water-fowl and 
shore-bird law in this state, but it was only 
partially successful. Every possible legiti- 
mate pressure was brought to bear to have 
this necessary law adopted, but the large 
majority of the citizens of the state who 
wished to have this law adopted were 
again over-ruled by the small minority. 
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There were several important gains 
made, as follows: Summer Woodcock 
shooting is prohibited. The open season 
for Ducks, Geese, Brant, and Swan is 
from October 15th to January rst in ten 
of the twenty-one counties in the state. 
Unfortunately, these are the ten counties 
where there is very little water-fowl shoot- 
ing. In the other eleven counties, which 
include the entire coast, the open season 
for Ducks and Swan is from November 
1st to March rs5th, and for Geese and 
Brant from November 1st to March 25th. 
While this shortens the seasons materially, 
yet it still permits the killing of these fast- 
disappearing birds after January rst. 

There was no change in the shore-bird 
law, and they may still be killed in May 
and June; which is, in view of their rapidly 
decreasing numbers, an outrage. 

A resolution was introduced and adopted 
in the Senate, appointing a commission 
with four members to consider the subject 
of the game laws of the state, with orders 
to report a proper law at the next session 
of the Legislature. The commission con- 
sists of William J. Harrison, Senator from 
Ocean county; Everett Colby, Senator 
from Essex county; Prof. Alexander 
Hamilton Phillips, of Princeton Univer- 
sity; George Batten, President of the 
Association of New Jersey Sportsmen. 


NEw Yorkx.—The entire bird and game 
law of the state was revised at the sugges- 
tion of Governor Hughes. The revision 
was made by the President of the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission, and the 
bills known as the Cobb-Mills bills were 
adopted by the Legislature almost unani- 
mously. 

While there were several amendments 
to the revision bills which were strongly 
urged by this Association, yet only one of 
them was adopted, namely, “There shall 
be no open season at any time for Wood 
Duck.” This was an important and valu- 
able amendment, and New York is the 
third state to adopt a close season for this 
species of wild fowl. 

The hunting-license feature was adopted 
by the state. This is a very decided gain 
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and goes far to allay the feeling of disap- 
pointment among the members of the 
Audubon Society the New York 
members of this Association. It will pro- 
vide a large fund for the use of the game 


and 


commission in protection and education, 
and will be a very potent factor in sup- 
illegal enabling 
the game wardens to identify violators of 
the law. Hereafter, any one found hunt- 
ing must have his license upon his person 
at the time, and must show it to any officer 
or other person on demand. The fact that 


pressing shooting . and 


a hunter has not a license on his person 
constitutes a violation of the law. 

The amendments that the Audubon 
Society of New York and this Association 
desired, as follows: To stop the 
shooting of Brant on January first, making 
the law for this species of wild fowl the 
same as for Ducks, Geese and Swan, and 
also to prohibit the possession of wild fowl, 


were 


except during the open season, instead 
of for sixty days thereafter; to make uni- 
form open seasons throughout the state 
for shore birds; to give protection to the 
valuable species of Hawks, and to prohibit 
the sale of wild birds’ plumage, irrespec- 
tive of whether said bird was captured or 
killed within or without this state. 
Commissioner Whipple was urged to 
these 
amendments in the revision bill, but he 


admit suggested and necessary 
was unwilling to hazard the passage of the 
bill as originally introduced, providing, 
among other things, the license feature, 
and he refused to have them made a part 
of the revision. He, however, is in sym- 
pathy the proposed amendments, 
and has promised to give his support at 
the next session of the Legislature to a 


with 


further effort for their adoption.—W. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Early in the legis- 
lative session in Massachusetts, we were 
put on the defensive by a bill, introduced 
by Senator Treadway, of Berkshire, to 
abolish the commission on fisheries and 
game. This bill was defeated in committee, 
and the petitioners were given leave to 
withdraw. 

A bill was introduced by the State Board 
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of Agriculture for the purpose of establish- 
ing the position of State Ornithologist. 
The Ornithologist of the Board of Agri- 
culture has been an unpaid official. This 
bill establishes an official ornithologist 
with a salary and an appropriation for 
travelling expenses, apparatus, etc. The 
bill passed both Houses without opposition, 
and was approved by the Governor on 
March roth. 

House Bill No. 1,321 (new draft), pro- 
tecting gray squirrels at all times until 
October, 1910, passed and received the 
signature of the Executive on March 23. 

A local statute (House, No. 510), pro- 
hibiting the use of boats in the pursuit of 
wild fowl in certain Edgartown waters, 
was passed, and, on March 31, was ap- 
proved by the Governor. 

The attempt to secure a law giving 
deputies or game wardens the right of 
search without a warrant, which has failed 
for so many years, was renewed this year. 
This privilege is essential if the bird and 
game laws are to be enforced. The bill 
was reported by the Committee on Fish- 
eries and Game, but was defeated over- 
whelmingly in the House. The commis- 
sioners on fisheries and game consulted 
with the legislative committee and a new 
draft was framed and substituted, which 
passed both Houses. This bill (House, 
No. 1,279) was signed by the Governor 
on April 20th. It gives the officers power 
to request those suspected of violating the 
law to exhibit any bird, fish, or other ani- 
mals in their possession. Upon the refusal 
of the suspect to comply with the request, 
the officer may arrest without a warrant. 
The passage of this Act was largely due 
to the persistency of Dr. George W. Field, 
chairman of the commissioners on fish- 
eries and game. 

The scarcity of upland game birds gave 
rise to a sentiment in favor of a close sea- 
son of one year or more and several close- 
season bills were introduced. Finally, 
a bill (House, No. 505), introduced by 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, was passed as a com- 
promise measure, and on April 24 it 
received the signature of the Governor. 


A bill repealing the open season on 
introduced Pheasants, was championed 
by Senator Treadway, and was finally 
passed in a new draft (Senate, No. 330), 
which gives land owners engaged in prop- 
agating Pheasants the right to shoot a 
limited number of birds on their own prem- 
This received the Executive’s ap- 
proval May 1. 

Two bills to require and provide for the 
registration of hunters were introduced. 
These bills were rather hastily drawn, and 
contained some unnecessary provisions. 
Representatives of the Commissioners on 
Fisheries and Game, the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, the State Board of Agriculture, 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
Association, and the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, met 
with some interested members of the 
House and agreed upon a re-draft com- 
bining the best features of the two bills. 
This bill (House, No. 1,386), which had 
the active support of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, was reported after a 
favorable hearing by the legislative com- 
mittee on fisheries and game, passed both 
Houses and was signed by the Governor 
on May 2. The bill passed the House of 
Representatives by a large majority, largely 
owing to the good work of Representative 
Leslie K. Morse, of Haverhill; but it was 
so strenuously opposed in the Senate by 
Senator Treadway and gathers that the 
most earnest efforts of the friends of the 
bill were required to secure its passage. 
The opposition came largely from the 
western part of the state. Senators Ab- 
bott, Stevens, and Jenney were among the 
strong friends of this bill. 

House, No. 507, a bill intended to pro- 
hibit all killing of shore birds and wild 
fowl from January 1 to September 1, was 
introduced by Representative Gates, of 
Westboro, and was supported by the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. No 
bill for the protection of birds has excited 
so much interest as this. The hearing 
was the largest held before the legislative 
committee on fisheries and game, and 
many people appeared in favor of the bill 
who could not be heard. Among those 
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who spoke in its favor were many sports- 
men and bird protectionists, including 
Mr. Dutcher, President of the National 
Association, and Honorable Herbert Par- 
ker, former Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts. But a strong opposition devel- 
oped, coming mainly from market men, 
Brant shooters and Duck shooters, and 
as the majority of the members of the 
legislative committee on fisheries and 
game were residents of cities and towns 
on or near the shore, the influence exerted 
by gunners and market-men on these 
members prevented favorable action on 
the bill and the committee reported refer- 
ence to the next Legislature. A fight 
against this report may be made in the 
Senate. The end is not yet. 

The most important legislation secured 
thus far this year, is the bill for the regis- 
tration of hunters, which provides money 
for the enforcement of the game laws and 
bird laws, and makes possible the en- 
forcement of the license laws against 
non-resident and alien hunters. 


RHODE IsLAND.—Much time was spent 
by your agent in Rhode Island in the 
attempt to induce various organizations 
and individuals to support legislation for 
the protection of birds. All interested 
agreed that a bill for the registration or 
licensing of hunters was the greatest im- 
mediate need, for the state appropriates 
only a few hundred dollars for the enforce- 
ment of the game and bird laws. In con- 
sequence, the enforcement of the law is 
lax. A bill (Senate, No. 60), was introduced 
by the Senate committee on the Judiciary 
after a large and favorable hearing, but 
it was laid on the table in the Senate. 
It appears that a wajority of the Senators 
preferred, instead, a bill for a close season 
of one year on upland game birds. It was 
argued that it would be more effective 
protection to stop all inland shooting for 
one year than to restrict and regulate 
shooting by registration and license. It 
was also argued that, should a close season 
be established, there would be little reve- 
nue from hunting licenses, because there 
could be no legal shooting of upland game. 
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The close-season bill (Senate No. 76) 
passed the Senate and, at this writing, is 
in the hands of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate to 
establish a close season on Ducks, Brant, 
from 
Another was introduced to 


Geese and Swans, January 1 to 
September 1. 
protect shore birds from January 1 to 
August 1. These bills have been favorably 
reported in the Senate and have passed 
that body. They are, at present, in the 
House. Another Senate bill (No. 53), in- 
tended to repeal the law establishing a 
bounty on Hawks, Owls and Crows, is 
still in committee. 
the Legislature is expected soon. All these 
bills, with the exception of the bill for the 


The adjournment of 


protection of wild fowl, are in accord with 

the recommendations of the Bird Com- 

missioners of the State of Rhode Island. 
EDWARD Howe Forsusu. 


Another Reason for Wild Fowl Protec- 
tion 


The following is quoted from the Third 
Report of the Provincial Game and Forest 
Warden of the Province of British Colum- 
bia: ‘‘ Ducks have again been noticeable 
by the smallness of their numbers, and 
the quantity shot has not even compared 
well with last year, which was a very poor 
year. Weather conditions were certainly 
unfavorable during the early part of the 
season, but lately this cannot be the rea- 
son. Year after year, the number of Ducks 
visiting our coasts get less and less, and, 
at the present rate of decrease, it simply 
means that in a few years no Ducks will 
There is little doubt that there 
Every year there 


come at all. 
is too much shooting. 
is a greater demand for ducks in the mar- 
ket, and every year there is a larger in- 
with 
guns; day after day it is one incessant 
fusilade, and a Duck no sooner appears 
on the scene than he is shot at, no matter 
what Then, 
shooting at night is still carried on in 
places, and this does more harm than 


crease in the number of men out 


distance he is away. too, 


anything else. 
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The only solution of the question is 
establishing sanctuaries for the birds to 
rest in and the adoption of the tag system, 
whereby the limit of Ducks killed by 
market hunters could be enforced.” 


A Good Example and Good Advice 


“IT enclose check for five dollars as my 
first annual fee to the National Associa- 
tion, of which I would like to be made a 
sustaining member. I am much 
interested in the preservation of those 
species of our birds that are nearest to 
extermination, and I wish to urge that no 
effort be spared to give such birds as the 
Willet and Least Tern absolute protection 
all the time, so far as it is within the power 
of the Society to do so. A species once lost 


very 


can never be restored, and we have none 


to spare.” 


An Active Game Warden 


W. L. Giddings, a deputy in Ohio, says: 
“T have made a raid on the milliners of 
Columbus, and have convicted four firms 
for having aigrettes in their possession; 
three of which were fined $25 apiece, with 
costs, and one $50, with costs. They say 
they will not handle them any longer, and 
have cancelled their orders with New York 
firms for all bird plumage. have 
three cases in Cincinnati. I will give the 
other cities a visit as soon as possible, as 
the New York wholesalers are drumming 
trade out here at present. I also seized 
all aigrettes found in the above places of 
business, condemned and turned 
them over to the State.” 


I also 


them 


The Value of the Nighthawk 


Recently the stomach of a Nighthawk 
that was shot in Texas was examined by 
the experts in the Biological Survey at 
Washington, and in it were found 300 
mosquitoes. Any bird that will destroy 
such a large number of mosquitoes at one 
meal is worth to any locality at least $1 
a day, and any person who is willing 
to kill a Nighthawk should be arrested 


and confined in a county jail for at least 
thirty days. A recent case of vandalism 
has been called to the attention of this 
Association: A salesman in one of the 
western states was traveling in a buck- 
board and, to amuse himself, he carried 
a 32-caliber rifle with him, with which 
he shot Nighthawks from the fences at 
the roadside. One evening he boasted 
that in a twenty-mile drive that day he 
had killed thirty-four Bull-bats, not one 
of which had he taken the trouble to pick 
up, but allowed them to lie where they 
had fallen. If each of the Nighthawks 
had eaten at one meal 300 mosquitoes, 
they would have destroyed 10,200 of these 
vicious insects, and the least punishment 
that could be wished for such a vandal is 
that the whole number of mosquitoes 
could prey upon him at one time. 


The Destruction of Plume-Birds* 


It is probable that a bill will shortly 
be introduced into Parliament with the 
object of preventing the destruction of 
wild birds for their plumage. A confer- 
ence on the subject, called by Lord Ave- 
bury, was held on March 13, when repre- 
sentatives were present from the British 
Museum (Natural History Department), 
Royal Society, Linnzan Society, Zoologi- 
cal Society, Selborne Society, and the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
The general provisions of the proposed 
bill were practically agreed upon. 


The Destruction of Lapwings 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies urgently calls the attention of the 
officers of the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds to the imperative necessity 
for some action to be taken to stop the 
killing of large numbers of Lapwings in 
England and their export to the United 
States to be served in the hotels and res- 
taurants of the large cities. Recently, 18,000 
Lapwings were found in one cold-storage 
house in Jersey City, N. J.; such an 


*From ‘Bird Notes and News’ organ of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, Lon- 
don, England. Spring number, 1908. 
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abnormal drain on a single species of 
birds cannot be maintained for any great 
length of time without the extinction of the 
species. 

What is needed as much as anything 
at the present time is an International 
Bird Protective Association, in order to 
present to the proper authorities of all the 
leading countries of the world the necessity 
for the suppression of the inter-country 
traffic in the wild birds of each country. 


AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE 
COMPETITION 


The President of the National Associa- 
tion feels that he is barred from entering 
into the competition proposed below by 
The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds from the fact that he spends a goodly 
portion of his time in procuring legislation 
for the protection of birds, and his know- 
ledge of the subject would be a serious 
handicap to other competitors. He, how- 
ever, hopes that some of the bright young 
Americans who are known to be interested 
in the legal aspect of bird protection will 
enter the competition and will succeed in 
bringing to America the gold medal of the 
Royal Society. 


Regulations for International Competi- 
tion, 1908 


The Gold Medal of The Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds (Great Britain) 
and Twenty Guineas are offered for the 
best Essay or Treatise on “Comparative 
Legislation for the Protection of Birds.’’ 
The essay should take the form of an 
epitome of the legislation in force in the 
various countries of Europe (Great 
Britain excepted), together with a com- 
parison of such legislation with: (a) The 
law and regulations in force in Great 
Britain.* (b) The proposals of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection 
of Birds Useful to Agriculture, signed at 

*Acts of 1880 (43 & 44 Vict., c. 35), 1881 (44 
& 45 Vict., c. 51), 1894 (57 & 58 Vict., c. 24), 
18096, (59 & 60 Vict., c. 56), 1902 (2 Edw. VIL., 
c. 6), 1904 (4 Edw. VIL., c. 4), 1904 (4 Edw. 


VIIL., c. 10), copies of which may be obtained 
from the Society, 3, Hanover Square, London. 
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Paris on March 19, 1902. (c) The model 
law of the Audubon Societies adopted by 
certain of the United States of America. 
(The comparisons to be made in the order 
as set out above.) 

In comparing enactments of Legis- 
latures, the following points should be 
dealt with in the order named, and may 
be accompanied by suggestions and criti- 
cisms: 1. The close time appointed for 
all wild birds, or its limitation to certain 
species. 2. The protection afforded (a) to 
birds throughout the whole or part of the 
year; (b) to what birds; (c) to nests and 
eggs; (d) to special areas or sanctuaries. 
3. The prohibition of the sale or possession 
of protected birds, eggs, or plumage. 
4. The schedules of “useful” or “‘inju- 
rious” birds published by any government 
or under protective laws, and the basis 
upon which such lists are and should be 
drawn up and published. 5. The local option 
allowed for the adoption or modification of 
the law of a country within its several 
states, provinces, districts, or munici- 
palities. 6. The working of the existing 
laws for the preservation of wild birds, and 
their enforcement by the police and courts, 
nature of penalties, forfeiture of nets, 
guns, The permission to take 
specimens for public museums. 8. The 
injury caused by the wholesale destruction 
of migratory birds when on migration. 
9. The comparative economic value at- 
tached to particular species of birds in 


otc. 7. 


different countries. 

Essays, which may be written in either 
English, French, or German, should con- 
sist of not less than 10,000 nor more than 
25,000 They should be printed 
or typed on one side only of foolscap paper 


words. 
(22 x 32 meters), and be sent, postpaid, 
not later than December 31, 1908 (with 
the writer’s name and address in a sealed 
envelope) to the Honorable Secretary the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
3 Hanover London, England. 
Unsuccessful essays will be returned after 
the award has been made, but the Society 
reserves the right of printing the whole 
or part of any of the essays sent in. 
Judges will be appointed by the Council 


Square, 


Bird -Lore 


of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, and their decision as to the merits 
of the essays must be regarded as final. 

The writers of essays adjudged first, 
second and third, may be recommended by 
the Judges for election as Honorary Life 
Members of the Society. 

The Gold Medal will be presented at 
the Annual General Meeting of the Society, 
in March, rgog. 

By order of the Council, 
(Signed) MONTAGU SHARPE, 
Chairman. 
FRANK E. LEMON, 
Hon. Secretary. 
3 Hanover Square, London, W., 
January 24, 1908 


Helpful Audubon Work 


A strong local Audubon Society has 
been organized at Riverside, Cal., and 
affiliated with the state Society. Francis 
Cuttle is president, A. N. Wheelock, S. C. 
Evans and Dr. Louise Clarke, vice-presi- 
dents, Leonard Coop, secretary and L. C. 
Waite, treasurer. The board of directors 
include the county and city school super- 
intendents, the mayor of the city, the 
president of the board of education and 
other leading men and women of the city. 
Game- and song-bird protective conditions 
in Riverside county have greatly improved, 
and the strongly favorable public senti- 
ment now made effective by organization, 
promises to practically stop such violations 
as have been too common in the past. 
Among the first acts of the new Society 
will be an effort for a city ordinance pro- 
hibiting sling-shots and air-guns, and an 
appeal to the county supervisors for an 
ordinance prohibiting all shooting on the 
public highways. A very efficient and 
active county game warden is now regu- 
larly employed, and the County Game 
Protective Association, of which W. A. 
Correll is president, and which is working 
along advanced protective lines, has closely 
co-operated with the State Audubon Soci- 
ety during the past year, in the interest 
of both game- and non-game-bird pro- 
tection. 


“If | could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 
was said of 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE 
BIRD YEAR 

FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


With thirty-six plates in 
half-tone, and twelve 
in colors, from studies 
made for the National 
Audubon Association 
under the supervision 
of its President, 

Mr. William Dutcher 


The book will be welcomed by adults 
almost as heartily as by younger readers. 


For teachers and parents and all who 
believe in bird protection, it provides a 
means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 
with the children just when they will most 
gladly receive it. 


It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 
dependable, but it is far more than that; 
it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 
into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
ciated with feathered things. 


Decorated cloth, xx + 437 pages 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
BIRDC RA FT A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 


and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 


by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BIRD-LIFE IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Illustrated by LouIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8 vo. $1.50 net, postage 17 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in Science, as “ by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its authors. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Mrs. MABEL OsGOoD WRIGHT’S Stories 


'' Fragrant books that unfailingly quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine.""—BOSTON HERALD. 


AUNT JIMMY’S WILL. tiiustrated by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINY. Cloth. $1.20, 
net. Also in the binding of Every Boy’s and Girl’s Series. Cioth. 75 cents. 


A story for girls, which should spread the gospel of sunshine in an inspiring way. 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 


Waddles Family. iNustrated from photographs by the author samo. 
Cloth, $1.g0, net. Postage, 16 cents. Also in the binding of Every Boy’s and 
Girl’s Series. Cloth 75 cents. 


A complete story by itself, but introducing characters already known to the read- 
ers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne’’ and ‘‘ Wabeno.’’ It is especially a book for dog lovers. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS.  iitustrates by atsent 


BLASHFIELD. Cieth. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fulty ittustrated by JOSEPH mM. GLEESON. 
Cleth. $1.50 
“A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 


erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality.’’ 
—WN. EB. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small gto. $1.g0, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT’s eae. are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— The Outioek. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with tiustrations trom 
photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND. New edition uniform 
with the new edition of *‘ Birdcraft.’” :amo, cloth. $2.00, net. By mail, $2.15- 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. edited by FRANK m, 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, ‘6 cents 


‘*Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive.’’— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Among Other Issues in the Two Series of 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


“ Neo books have ever come before us that so completely fill the want of Sportsmen and 
delight the general reader as the volumes in the American Sportsman's Library." 


— SHOOTING AND FISHING 
THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. E. VAN DYKE, D. G, ELLIOTT 
and A J. STONE 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others. With Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, H. M. SMITH and C. H. TOWNSEND 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost, Tappan Adney, Martin Justice and others 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L, Bull 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by L A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L. Bull 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M D. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. Mielatz 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
Illustrated by Charles F, W. Mielatz and others 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE SHOTGUN, by CAPTAIN A W MONEY; THE HUNTING RIFLE, 
by HORACE KEPHART; THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING. 
by W. E. CARLIN; THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER, by A. L. A. HIM- 
MELWRIGHT, and THE ARTIFICIAL FLY, by JOHN HARRING- 
TON KEENE 


THE SPORTING DOG 
By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM. Fully illustrated 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 
By L. W. BROWNELL. Fully illustrated from photographs by the author 


IN PREPARATION 


THE BEAR FAMILY 
By DR. C. HART’ MERRIAM. With many illustrations 


COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 


With many illustrations 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top and cover design. Each, $2 net. Postage, 15c. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


4d. HORACE MCFAnLAND CO., MT. PLEASANT PRESS, HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Foremost Recent Book on Animals 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


LIFE OF ANIMALS: The 
Mammals 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 555 Pages, Octavo. Decorated Cloth. 
250 Illustrations. $2 net; By Mail, $2.24. 


HE idea of the book is to interest the reader in the life of the four-footed 

animals, not in their anatomy, nor in their imaginary sentiments; but in the 

part they daily play in the world around them, rather than in their post- 
tion in a museum or a scheme of classification. This presentation of the theme has 
met with general approval. The critic of The Independent believes that it “‘contains 
just the information about living and extinct species of mammals, especially those 
most familiar, which the general non-zodlogical reader demands.’’ Putnam’s Montbly 
has declared it ‘‘the best book of its kind which has appeared up to the present 
time.’’ Says the Chicago Post: ‘‘Ernest Ingersoll has for a long while been doing fine 
work . . . ‘The Life of Animals’ is just the book one wishes might be in every 
home where there are children and young people. Mr. Ingersoll has in excellent 
degree the knack of presenting in clear, sympathetic and attractive manner scten- 
tific information, zodlogical and geological, and with it a free mingling of the his- 
torical, the romantic and the adventurous. There is, however, a commendable 
absence of the . . . exaggeration of the human-like qualities in animals.” 

Along with this popularity the scientific accuracy of the book is well recognized, 
and it has been adopted as a book of instruction in colleges. Nowhere else is so 
intelligently traced the relation between the past (fossil history) and the present of 
the families in this most important of all animal tribes; nowhere else will be found 
explained many curious customs, such as the origin of the habit of storing winter 
food, how the opossum came to “‘play ’possum,”’ etc. 


By the same author 


WILD NEIGHBORS: Outdoor Studies in 
the United States 


With numerous photographic illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


**Such pleasant books as this of Mr. Ingersoll’s are delightful to both old and 
young, and ought to be put into the hands of every lad on the farm.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


